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® Here is a haher _ ion that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
~ its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


® FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


® ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 
The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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tom Pie “PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” Inter ional Milling Company Mi polis 1, Minnesot 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the “PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” in full. Please send the 








first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF | 


THE Month” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name__ 
Address__ 
City___ Stote 











Attention of; 
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THE CONTROLLED FUNGAL 
ENZYME SUPPLEMENT, 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN TABLET FORM! 


WY, © FO as 0.05) 8 oe Ber tee easy to handle and convenient 
to use. They reduce freight expense, conserve valuable 
storage space, save handling labor, simplify scaling, 
reduce waste and guarantee accuracy in usage. 

You can be sure of uniformity, strength and stability 
in M-L-O TABLETS. They dissolve quickly in water 
rab stercam Coleus seloluelercaemertieuloleiatest Me) aarti (eh Goma trAgiita. 
Tom elerameloltrcarts 


Mail coupon for free sample. 


Oo ~“ 
RELAXED, EXTENSIBLE DOUGHS THE Grylls co. 


REDUCED MIXING TIME 742 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
FASTER PAN PROOFING haces 


IMPROVED SYMMETRY Please send me a sample of M-L-O TABLETS and 
ADDED SOFTNESS directions for use. 


UNIFORM QUALITY company 


address__ 


location 


ordered by___ 
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BAY: STATE MILLING CO. 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE ‘ WINONA, MINNESOTA 
(114 E, 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Sales Representative ' 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Sales Representative MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
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JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 
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There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
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1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT ~- STAMINA 
































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-H! NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS: The American Baker = see sy -_ 


Feedsiuffs @ Milling Production @ Croplife . Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Flour Mills at: 

Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


lt—alone—can reduce your flour 
blending problem. 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 








Nebraska wheat is fa- 
mous because 98% of 

the crop is approved for 

its milling and baking 
quality. WISDOM bakers’ 
Patent is a mix of both 
strong and mellow varieties 
of this noted Nebraska wheat. 
To bring Nebraska quality into 
your plant, always buy WISDOM. 
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Flour bags for 5%? 


Sure! Mr. Baker, 
Here’s How... 


Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 


You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 








a Bemis 
_ BAND-LABEL © 

General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WM WELLS 
COMPANY 





Again and again it has been demonstrated that the skill and sin- 
cerity of the miller are paramount factors in flour quality from 
the baker’s standpoint. That is the kind of character you will find 
in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Night and Day 


Week after week, month after month, 
the rolls of this large Nebraska 
flour mill are grinding— 


‘ tt TIT 


Millimg good flour for 
particular bakers 


GOOCH’S BEST 
entice! =~©F LOURS 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 





_..then | sez to the Boss: 


DON'T TIE MY HANDS! 


Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 


of the ovens—ycu know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
| some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
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Flour Mills Credit 


Position Shows 
Further Strength 


KANSAS CITY 
maturities of 


Payment of all 
long-term notes, se- 
cured by first mortgage on the phy- 
sical properties of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, has been 
extended without intervening pay- 
ments to Dec, 29, 1955, according to 
announcement May 28 made by A. 
B. Ewing, president of the milling 
company 

The unpaid balance of such notes 
at May 31, 1953, was $1,275,000, 
which amount has been reduced to 
$1,013,877 from proceeds of the sale 
of minor mortgaged properties which 
were not necessary to the conduct 
of the business, Mr. Ewing. said. 
This deferment of maturities of long- 
term debt and funds provided from 
operations during the past year will 
result in a net working capital of 
approximately $1,500,000 as com- 
pared with a net working capital 
deficit on May 31, 1953, of $501,157. 

The present banking group has ex- 
tended to Flour Mills of America a 
secured revolving credit, of $4,000,000 
for the coming year. This credit is 
considered by the management to be 
adequate to provide for the purchase 
of wheat during the 1954 harvest 
season, and to meet temporary emer- 
gencies Which might arise in the nor- 
mal conduct of the business, Mr. 
Ewing announced, Credit used in re- 
cent borrowings has ranged from $2,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000 
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J. W. Burns, Retired 
Mill President, Dies 


LOS ANGELES-—Jed W. Burns, 81, 
one of the organizers and a former 
president of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita. died of a heart 
ailment May 28 at his home in Los 
Angeles 

With his brothers, Fred F. and 
Robert L. Burns, and the late L. B. 
Young, Mr. Burns formed the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, in 1918 and purchased 
several milling properties in south 
central Kansas. The original organi- 
zation was a .nerger of three Kansas 
mills, the nucleus of which was the 
Hutchinson Flour Mills Co. which had 
its start in 1886. The Consolidated 
firm purchased mills also at Winfield 
Newton, Caldwell and later acquired 
o.her properties 

Upon his retirement from this busi- 

ir. Burns moved to California 
where he has resided for some years. 

He is survived by his brothers, Fred 
F. Burns, of Burlingame, Cal., and 
tobert L. Burns, of Los Angeles. The 
latter, a former Los Angeles city 
council member, suffered a heart at- 


tack a few weeks ago 
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Japan Leads Buyers 
of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
for the week ended May 27, was 
equivalent to 3.968,000 bu., roughly 
1,400,000 bu. under the previous 
week's total. The latest total included 
673,000 bu. in the form of flour of! 
which only 211,000 bu. were sold to 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. The distribution of the flour 
sales was not indicated 
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Sales Reports Reveal Lag in 
IWA Trade, Shift to GR-262 





K. C. GETS FIRST CAR 
OF NEW WHEAT 


KANSAS CITY—The first car of 
new crop wheat to arrive in the Kan- 
sas City market was sold at the 
traditional auction on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade June 1. The 
car was shipped by Dan McCoy from 
Temple, Okla., to the Hursley Grain 
Co., Kansas City. It graded No. 1 
hard, 60.3 Ib. test weight, 14% 
moisture. 

The successful bidder was R. Hugh 
Uhimann, vice president, Standard 
Milling Co. He paid $2.37 bu. for the 
car, or about 32¢ over the hard July 
future at that time. Last year’s first 
car arrived on June 5. 





wheat including 360,000 for Brazil; 
358,000 for South Africa; 183,000 tor 
Ecuador; 44,000 for Belgium; 41,000 
for Norway, and 8,000 bu. for Costa 
Rica. Class 2 sales amounted to 
2,301,000 bu. with Japan taking 952,- 
000; Brazil 714,000; Germany 352,000; 
U.K. 217,000, and Peru 53,000 bu. The 
remainder went to Colombia. 


WASHINGTON Any doubts that 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is little more than a “sick pup” must 
be dismissed as comparison is made 
between IWA sales records and those 
under the general subsidy provision 
of U.S. wheat and wheat flour unde 
USDA regulations GR-261 and GR- 
262 

The comparative weekly reports 
reveal IWA sales slipping behind 
those registered under the general 
subsidy program, casting the IWA in 
increasing disfavor as the great in- 
strument which was designed to bring 
order and stability into world wheat 
prices and assure importing and ex- 
porting nations markets for the bread 
cereal 

Last week's sales under the wheat 
pact amounted to 1,376,000 bushels 
including wheat flour equivalent. 

Under GR-261-262, however, for the 
two weeks ending April 29, sales of 





both commodities amounted to 2,355,- 
175 bu., of which 452,195 bu. moved 
as wheat flour. In the IWA weekly 
report only 243,000 bushels were sold 
as wheat flour. 

The comparison of sales between 
the general subsidy program and 
IWA makes urgent the need for the 
U.S. milling industry to act promptly 
to assure that when the government 
stops selling wheat from its stocks as 
the new crop harvest starts that some 
provision will be made to keep the 
U.S. mills in competitive position with 
Canadian Class 2 wheat prices, ob- 
servers say. 

Cumulative sales under the TWA 
now total 101,336,000 bu., including 
22,233,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
Under the special subsidy program, 
which started in December, sales 
have reached 35,467,112 bu., including 
1,610,211 bu. as flour. A compilation 
of wheat and flour sales under IWA 
appears on page 53. 





Plentiful Rain Adds Cheer to 
Crop News in Main Wheat Areas 


Crop reports this week have a 
cheerful ring, with plentiful rain 
throughout the main wheat-growing 
areas responsible for improved tone. 

The Cargill, Ine., crop bulletin de- 
clares that wheat has made an out- 
standing recovery in many areas of 
the Southwest since the rains in late 
April and May. The crop, it notes, 
is making good progress in Kansas 
and Nebraska, and while heading out 
short, the stage of development is 
considered to be a week ahead of last 
year. 

In the eastern states the soft wheat 
crop is in good to very good condi- 
tion, with prospects for another above 
average crop, Cargill says. 

Seeding has been completed in the 
entire spring wheat territory, and 
the crop is off to a good start al- 
though somewhat late. Recent rains 
have relieved the drouthy condition 
which existed in portions of Minne- 
sota, Montana and the Dakotas, and 
wheat on summer fallow is making 
fast growth and showing excellent 
prospects, the bulletin note: 

“It is genuine pleasure to write 
this report,” states W. P. MacDonald 
in the Peavey Elevators crop condi- 
tion report for May 29. “At the mo- 
ment we cannot recall a previous 
instance where surface soil moisture 
was so uniformly good across the 
Dakotas and Minnesota.” 

Subsoil moisture continues defici- 
ent in many areas of the Northwest, 
but for the present the grain crop 
is making very satisfactory progress, 
the Peavey report says. 

In general, all crops in the North- 
west look good, although growth has 
been rather slow during the past 
week, the Occident Elevator report 
says. 

Rain in West 

Almost an inch of rain in the In- 
land Empire region of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho last week 
changed the frowns of grain growers 
to smiles and the crop prospects from 
fair to excellent. 

Facing a surface moisture defi- 
ciency that was growing progressive- 
ly worse with the windiest spring on 


record, the farmers saw nothing but 
bad news in a declining sub-surface 
moisture 

Late spring also added to their 
difficulty with warm weather not 
really coming to stay until late May 
Plantings of spring grains —particu- 
larly barley, acreage of which has 
jumped 550% this year to 600,000 as 
a replacement on allotted wheat acre- 
age--were extremely late and were 
followed by large moisture losses 

The situation was pretty well 
remedied the last week of May by 
the rainfall. County agents reported 
winter wheat, already deep rooted, 
took a new lease on life, and the 
rains may actually have saved the 
spring grains. 

The Kansas weekly weather and 
crop report June 1 indicates that 
abundant moisture received through- 
out the state has been very beneficial 
for all crops and that the need now 
in most areas is for good growing 
weather. Rain fell nearly every day 
during the past week in some or all 
sections of Kansas. Totals ranged 
from two to four inches 

The wheat crop continues to make 
excellent growth, although addition- 
al freeze damage became apparent 
in a few instances and in some areas 
development has been hampered by 
mosaic infection, the report stated 
By May 29 about 92% of the crop 
was headed, 75‘7 was in or past the 
stage of blooming and 11% was turn- 
ing. On the comparable date last 


year 75% was headed, 50% was in 
or past the blooming stage and the 
crop was just beginning to turn. 

A few localities in Kansas report- 
ed damage to wheat from hail, but 
these reports were relatively insig- 
nificant. 

However, some less optimistic ob- 
servations also were issued last week 

Private trade reports from certain 
areas in southern Kansas indicate 
that damage from the late freeze 
this spring is beginning to show up 
in the wheat. It is the southern 
sections of the state where the plant 
was fairly well advanced in growth 
that frost damage could be expected. 
Now these signs are beginning to 
appear, and it is reported that ker- 
nels are not forming properly on the 
heads in low-lying areas, On higher 
ground kernel! formation is abnormal, 
according to these reports. 

The condition of Nebraska's 1954 
winter wheat crop varies widely over 
the state, according to recent in- 
formation from the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. Leslie Sheffield, 
secretary, said that practically all of 
the fields examined in the general 
areas of Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury, 
Red Cloud, Alma, Beaver City, Arap- 
ahoe, McCook, Benkelman, Imperial, 
Grant, Ogallala, Chappell, Sidney and 
Kimball were infected with wheat 
mosaic, 

Most fields have only a small per- 
centage of infection, although occa- 


(Continued on page 60) 





Kansas City Bakers Still Out 


KANSAS CITY The nine major 


wholesale baking plants here closed 


May 22 by a strike of inside production workers still have not resumed pro- 
duction as negotiations between the union and the bakeries continue. 


With about 80% of Kansas City 


bread supply affected by the strike, 


the closed-down plants include Continental Baking Co.; General Baking 


Co.; American Bakeries Co.; 
Manor Bakers; Wagner 
Taste Baking Co 

The local union of the 


Jaking Co.; 


Holsum 


Bakers; Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 


Carter-Murrell Baking Co. and Queen's 


jukery & Confectionery Workers International 


Union were seeking a shortened work week to 35 hours, but contracts were 
signed with several firms at 40 hours, with a 10¢ per hour pay increase. 
The struck companies are offering 7¢ 
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orum Highlights AOQM Conference 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
& ROGER BERGLUND 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


CHICAGO—Flour mill design and 
operations in the U.S. and Europe 
came in for a considerable amount of 
attention at the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Operative 
Millers last week in Chicago. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing, held May 24-27, was a forum 
participated in by representatives of 
five of the world’s largest mill de- 
signing and building firms. One U.S. 
and four European companies were 
represented, On a related subject was 
a talk on European milling by a U.S. 
miller. Approximately 700 millers and 
allied tradesmen were registered for 
the conference. 

In the election of officers, Oscar 
Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., was named president. 

Mr. Nelson, who served the past 
year as vice president, succeeds Wil- 
lard Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma. L. C. Robinson, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, was 
elected vice president. George S. O. 
Smith, Flour Mills of America, Kan- 
sas City, was reelected treasurer. 
Donald S, Eber, Kansas City, con- 
tinues as executive secretary. 


Cannot Make Comparison 

An accurate comparison of Euro- 
pean and American milling systems 
or techniques cannot be made, ac- 
cording to K. D, Nordstrom, general 
superintendent for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Nordstrom recount- 
ed some of the observations he made 
during a recent trip to Europe, where 
he visited mills in eight countries. 

Mr. Nordstrom explained that con- 
ditions existing between the countries 
are so much different that milling 
techniques considered good for one 
country may be the wrong thing for 
another country. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this, he said, is in the ca- 
pacity per unit of equipment used 
in this country as compared with 
European mills. He said European 
millers use three times as much 
equipment, “which I believe is due 
principally to the type of wheat they 
grind and the profitable practice of 
obtaining longer extraction flours.” 

Meanwhile, he said, the American 
miller has done a remarkable job of 
increasing the ouput of existing mills, 
simply by taking advantage of the 
wheats grown in this country. At the 
same time, he has maintained profit- 
able extraction levels, Mr. Nordstrom 
added 

An excellent job is being accom- 
plished by both European and Ameri- 
can millers, Mr. Nordstrom said. He 
went on to say that most unfavorable 
publicity directed at American millers 
is not justified. 

Most of the mills Mr. Nordstrom 
visited were pneumatic. 


Forum 
Appearing on the forum of mill 
designers and builders were H. K. 


Swan, manager of the grain and mill- 
ing machinery section of Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee; 
Ernest Roth, general technical man- 
ager, Buhler Bros., Inc., Uzwil, Swit- 
zerland; Dr. H. Gehle, director gen- 
eral of MIAG, Braunschweig, Ger- 
many; Denys W. Povey, technical ex- 
ecutive and milling engineer, Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng- 





Oscar Nelson 


land, and G. H. Sugden, technical di- 
rector, Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, 
England. 

Mr. Swan, the lead-off speaker, said 
that basically the American milling 
flow has “undergone few changes’’ 
since the advent of the roller mill ex- 
cept to get more production per lineal 
inch of roll surface. “There should 
be little wonder why a longer system 

fas not adopted in the early develop- 

ment of the American system,” he 
said. “I am sure, if by a longer sys- 
tem, mills could produce more mar- 
ketable flour, we would not hide our 
heads in a barrel.” 

Mr. Swan, in discussing the shorter 


American system, said European and 
English mill builders base their flow 
sheets on 2 to 2% lineal inches of 
roll surface per bbl. Poor wheat, he 
said he understood, is one factor in 
this. 

The American standard, he con- 
tinued, is about one half that in the 
foreign systems. He cited various 
comparisons and indicated that in roll 
surface, much higher capacities per 
unit are obtainable with the roll al- 
lowances generally used in the Amer- 
ican system. 

Cost of Mills 

Mr. Swan said the complete cost 
for mills today in the U.S., including 
receiving and cleaning machinery, 
milling equipment, bulk flour storage, 
reinforced concrete buildings, instal- 
lation and power, is about $800 per 
bbl. of capacity. 

“Unless there is 
we do not see,” 


something that 
he said, “it would not 
be economically sound for mills in 
this country to have a higher in- 
vestment cost, and milling companies 
cannot afford to reduce the output 
of their plants by putting in equip- 
ment that will not produce up to 
American standards.” 

Mr. Swan discussed 
tures of mill design, the different 
pieces of equipment and pneumatic 
mills, which he called the most “alive 
subject” in the milling industry today. 
He said his company has designed 
several pneumatic mills and now has 
a contract to build an 800-sack mill 
in South America. 

Mr. Swan commented on the ques- 
tion of one-floor mills by saying that 
the facts have been “confused with 
talk against multiple-floor mills.’’ He 


(Continued on 


various fea- 


page 59) 





USDA Maps Grain 
Storage Expansion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week made plans 
to ask for further expansion of com- 
mercial grain storage facilities and 
additional temporary bin storage. 

Informed sources told this reporter 
that an additional 100 million bushels 
of commercial storage will be needed 
by not later than the take-over date 
for the 1954 crops. At the same time, 
CCC officials plan to ask for offers 
to supply an additional 100 million 
bushels of bin site storage to meet 
urgent needs which can develop this 
fall if farmers fail to re-seal corn on 
farms and tender it to the govern- 
ment. 

The action on commercial storage 
was officially reported in a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announce- 
ment that applications for grain stor- 
age occupancy contracts between 
CCC and commercial firms would 
again be accepted, beginning immedi- 
ately. 

The USDA bid for more storage is 
described in some quarters as politi- 
cal to head off any charge that the 
administration has failed to provide 


adequate facilities to make loan pro- 
grams effective. 

More than that 
the decision. 

For one thing, it appears to reflect 
assurance on the part of USDA that 
the southwestern winter wheat crop 
will find permanent storage cover. At 
the same time as it announced the 
new storage expansion program, 
USDA announced that it would au- 
thorize loans on wheat stored on the 
ground at 80% of the applicable price 
rate where the wheat is located 
These “distress” loans will run for 90 
days, during which time producers 
will be expected to odtain commercial 
storage or provide adequate on-farm 
storage. They will then be able to 
take out a regular loan at 90% of 
parity, replacing the temporary loan. 

The USDA decision on the storage 
expansion also reflects the widespread 
opinion in trade circles and in the 
new government staff that the sur- 
plus grain problem will not be solved 
this year or next. In fact, it indicates 
that USDA anticipates heavy feed 
grain crops such as soybeans, cats 
and sorghums which ordinarily can- 
not compete with wheat for commer- 
cial storage space. 


may be read into 
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The renewed program for commer- 
cial storage expansion is essentially 
the same as the occupancy guarantee 
program under which applications 
were received up until last Septem- 
ber. Contracts are in effect calling 
for construction under this program 
of a net total of about 200 million 
bushels of capacity. 

In general the program provides for 
payments to warehousemen if the oc- 
cupancy of storage facilities under 
contract falls below certain levels 
during a specified period 

As this announcement was issued, 
it was learned that the Commodity 
Stabilization Service had approved 
expansion of tent-type storage previ- 
ously granted at Fort Worth and St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

In its statement 
said: “Preferred construction will 
continue to be commercial silo and 
tank-type facilities made of concrete 
or steel. Other materials, including 
wood, will be considered if properly 
designed, equipped and protected. 
Flat-type storage structures will be 
considered if adequate equipment for 
handling and conditioning is provid- 
ed.” 

Facilities to be built under the pro- 
gram should be completed and ready 
to receive grain by April 1, 1955. CCC 
will not finance construction of facil- 
ities and limits its participation to 
underwriting occupancy. 

Under the reopened program, only 
new applications will be accepted. 
However, firms which submitted ap- 
plications too late for consideration 
or whose applications were not ap- 
proved under the previous program 
may file new applications. 

The temporary distress loans for 
wheat on the ground or in temporary 
structures will be similar to ones of- 
fered last year. The loans will be 
available on a national basis but will 
be limited to counties or areas desig- 
nated by state committees as needing 
this type of loan. Farmers themselves 
will be responsible for any loss in 
quantity or quality during the period 
of the loans. 

BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA MILL BURNS 

BIXBY, OKLA. A 3-story feed 
mill was destroyed by fire here early 
May 25. The loss was estimated at 
$20,000. 

The blaze was started in the third 
story of the Easton feed mill, owned 
by M. W. Easton, Jr., and quickly 
spread throughout the building. Mr. 
Easton, who estimated the damage, 
said the mill was destroyed by fire 
in 1947 but had been rebuilt. 
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this week, CSS 
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John J. Ahern, Jr., Heads 


Rapinwax Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS —- John J. Ahern, 
Jr., son of the founder, has been 
elected president of Rapinwax Paper 
Co., of Minneapolis. He has been a 
director and was formerly treasurer 

William T. Hughes, former vice 
president, was named executive vice 
president and continues as general 
manager. He has been with the com- 
pany since its founding. 

Howard D. Whitney was named 
sales vice president for the Chicago 
division and George H. Murray, for- 
mer secretary, was named secretary- 
treasurer. Reed C. MacKenzie, for- 
merly assistant secretary was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary-treasurer. 

— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY MOVE 

NEW YORK—The New York of- 
fices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been located since June 1 
at 589 Fifth Ave., where the new 
telephone number is Eldorado 5-7800. 
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Samuel H. Rogers 


Samuel H. Rogers, 77, 
Mill President, Dies 


WASHINGTON—Samuel H. Rog- 
ers, 77, Washington flour milling ex- 
ecutive, died May 29 at the home of 
his son, Dr. Joseph M. Rogers, in 
Hamilton, Va. He had suffered from a 
heart ailment for four months. 

Mr. Rogers came to Washington 
in 1899 to open a branch of a milling 
company founded in Hamilton, Va., 
by his father, the late Samuel E. 
Rogers. In 1912, Mr. Rogers, with 
Howard J. Wilkins founded the Wil- 
kins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., at 3261 
K St. N.W. and became its president 
in 1949. 

Mr. Rogers was a member of the 
Washington Board of Trade, a mem- 
ber of the World War II Advisory 
Committee for the milling industry, 
a past president of the Piedmont Mil- 
lers Assn., president of the board of 
directors of the Casualty Hospital, a 
director of the Lincoln National 
sank, director of Miller’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Harrisburg, Pa., a 
trustee of Hamilton Baptist Church, 
and a member of Columbia Country 
Club. He had a thoroughbred horse- 
breeding farm near Hamilton. 

The family’s Washington address 
was 3907 McKinley St. N.W 

Surviving are his widow, Willa Ash- 
by Rogers; four sons, Samuel H. Rog- 
ers, Jr., Leesburg, Va., vice president 
of the milling company; Dr. Joseph 
M. Rogers, Leesburg and Hamilton; 
Howard C. Rogers 2d, Hamilton, and 
Richard A. Rogers, of the McKinley 
St. address; one brother, Howard C. 
Rogers. Hamilton; a sister, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Rogers, superintendent 
of Casualty Hospital, and six grand- 
children 
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Lawsuit Against 
Cargill Dismissed 


CHICAGO—-An order dismissing a 
treble-damage anti-trust suit brought 
against Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, by 
two Chicago grain traders was filed 
in Chicago district federal court re- 
cently. 

The dismissal was agreed to by 
both the plaintiffs and Cargill. The 
plaintiffs, F. Arthur Jost, Sr., and 
Aaron B. Weiner, Chicago, had 
claimed they suffered “losses of in- 
come and profits” as a result of Car- 
gill imports of Canadian oats. 

The action was started last fall. 
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Soft Wheat Millers Urged 
to Set Sights on Future; Halt 
Decline in Family Flour Use 


Mr. Jost died later, and his son, as 
executor, was substituted as one of 
of the plaintiffs. 

Cargill officials have maintained 
that the oats imports were entirely 
legal and proper. 

After dismissal of the suit, John 
H. MacMillan, Jr., Cargill president, 
said: “We have always regarded this 
lawsuit as baseless, and the fact that 
the plaintiffs and their counsel have 
arrived at the same conclusion comes 
as no surprise to us.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Fant Milling Builds 


SHERMAN, TEXAS The Don 
Elliot Construction Co. of Sherman, 
has begun building 16 concrete grain 
storage elevators for the Fant Milling 
Co. here. 

Fant now has storage facilities for 
375,000 bu. of grain. The new eleva- 
tors, to be completed by Aug. 15, will 
add an addiitonal 375,000 bu. of 
storage. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ELEVATOR FIRE 

POTTER, WIS.—The mill, eleva- 
tor, office and about 4,000 bu. grain 
of the Potter (Wis.) Grain Elevator 
Co. were destroyed by a fire which 
caused an estimated $35,000 damage. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


E. P. Colby, Southern 


Baking Leader, Dies 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—-Earle P. 
Colby, president of the Ambrosia 
Cake Co. and a leader in the south- 
ern baking industry for 30 years, died 
June 1 after four months’ illness. 

Mr. Colby purchased the Jackson- 
ville plant of Ambrosia in 1925 and 
in 10 years had expanded into Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and Greensboro, N.C., 
to stretch his sales territory through- 
out the South. 

He was president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. in 1950-51—-the term 


which saw the School of Baking Sci- 





Earle P. Colby 


ence and Management established at 
Florida State University through the 
efforts of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
to become the country’s first four- 
year college course leading to a de- 
gree in baking production and man- 
agement. He served on the board of 
governors of the SBA and was a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the SBA University Fund. 

In addition to his widow, Marjorie, 
and a daughter, Mrs. William Rohan, 
Mr. Colby is survived by a grand- 
daughter, brother and sister 


By HENRY FRENCH 
No. thwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

ROANOKE, VA.—-Millers were ad- 
vised to “stop acting like woofle-birds 
and show more interest in where they 
are going” at the annual spring meet- 
ing of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn. at the Hotel Roanoke here 
May 28-29. 

A woofle bird was described as a 
fowl which always flies looking be- 
hind it by George W. Huggins, sales 
manager of the Roanoke City (Va.) 
Mills, who opened a general discussion 
on conditions in the family flour trade 
at the convention. 

Mr. Huggins told around 160 mill- 
ers, allied tradesmen and their wives 
registered at the convention § that 
there is too much talk in milling cir- 
cles about how the industry used to 
be. He said there is too much looking 
at the past; too much talk of old 
brands; too much talk about how 
good business used to be. He said 
there is plenty of opportunity in to- 
day and tomorrow which should merit 
attention. 


Mr. Huggins was only one speaker 
on the 2-day program of the millers 
meeting, which featured fun as well 
as business interest for everyone. 
Business sessions were held in the 
morning, and it was decided that the 
next two spring meetings, in 1955 and 
1956, will be held in Roanoke during 
the third week in May. The fall meet- 
ing of this year is scheduled far the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N.C. 
The meeting will be held in October 
with the exact date to be announced 
later. 

New Ofticers Introduced 

The meeting was called to order 
by Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., retiring president. 
He presented the new officers of the 
organization. Otis B. Jones, Rapidan 
(Va.) Milling Co., was introduced as 
the new president of the group. In 
his inaugural address, Mr. Jones 
called attention to the continuous de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of flour. He pointed out, however, 
that the decline is not as bad as the 
figures may show, since the increase 
in population each year about offsets 
the decline. He observed, though, that 
the heavy mortality rate is in the 
sale of family flour. He urged that all 
flour sold contain a margin of profit 
and deplored the many premiums 
given away. He said it has done 
nothing to increase flour consumption. 

Returning to the sales picture, Mr 
Huggins said that millers do not ob- 
serve and analyze trends enough. 
Observing that the family flour bus- 
iness has changed very much in the 
last 15 years, he said in 1910 family 
flour consumption amounted to 210 
lb. per person. In 1950, this consump- 
tion had declined to 138 Ib. In 1930 
and 1950, however, because of a 
population increase, the same amount 
of flour--198 million sacks—-was pro- 
duced. The family flour share of this 
total has dropped tremendously, he 
said. In 1930 there were 106.4 million 
sacks of family flour produced, and 
in 1950 only 56.3 million sacks. Since 
1947 the decline in family flour pro- 
duction has amounted to 34,000 sacks 
daily. 

To halt the decline in family flour 
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consumption, Mr 
the following steps: 


Huggins outlined 


@ Mills must advertise to consum- 
ers 

@ The fallacious idea of price cut- 
ting must be cured. The cost of ad- 
vertising and production must be in- 
cluded in the selling price of flour, 
as well as profit. He urged millers 
not to condemn their product by 
putting the lowest price on it. 

@ Millers should get 
with their customers 

@ Mills must manufacture the best 
flour they know how so the housewife 
can produce edible foods. 

Two new film strips on quick 
breads were shown for the first time 
to the soft wheat millers by Mrs. 
Henry S. French, director of the test- 
ing kitchen of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, Prepared by the in- 
stitute, the film showed in color sev- 
eral quick and easy ways to prepare 
breads in the home. The films are 
available from the institute to use as 
visual education aids in high school 
and college home economics Classes. 

M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N.C., reviewed the Millers 
National Federation convention pro- 
gram which he attended at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago May 
17-19. 

Also on the morning program, EF. 
Glenn Fite, Birdsey Flour & Feed 
Mills, Macon, Georgia, reviewed the 
activities of the self-rising flour pro- 
motional program. Mr. Fite is presi- 
dent of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Nashville, Tenn. The work of 
the self-rising flour organization has 
proved, Mr. Fite said, that effort will 
sell and resell the product, even to 
homemakers who never before heard 
about the advantages of self-rising 
flour. 


acquainted 


Fabulous Market 

“Our nation's shifting population,” 
Mr. Fite said, “and its booming 
growth make the food market fabu- 
lous. But there have been many 
changes since the days of your dad 
and mine. In our part of the country, 
cities are bulging with newcomers 
who have come to stay because they 
like us and the great opportunities 
which the south offers. They are 
learning about self-rising flour, and 
thus steadily increasing our market 
potential.” 

At the association luncheon the 
first day, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. gave a round- 
up of the Washington situation. Dur- 
ing his remarks, Mr. Fakler predicted 
that the 90% of parity price supports 
on wheat would be extended for one 
or two years by Congress, and that 
President Eisenhower would sign the 
bill. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
taken up with golf for men and cards 
for the ladies. The annual banquet 
was held in the evening. The banquet 
was sponsored by the Piedmont Mill- 
ers Allied Assn. The president of this 
group is Clifford Case, Worthan Bag 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. The master of 
ceremonies was E, B. Braeber, Char- 
lotte, N.C., who also was in charge 
of registration. The morning of the 
final day of the meeting was filled 
with a panel discussion on quality 
wheat improvement and mill sanita- 
tion. The moderator wes Paul M 
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MINNESOTA DISTRIBUTION—Distribution of the first copy of the Hand- 
book of Baking Schools to vocational and placement personne! in Minnesota 
is depicted in the scene here, M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
seated at the left, hands over the copy to Guy O. Tollerud, supervisor, occupa 
tional information and guidance, Minnesota department of education. Looking 


on, rear left, is Elmer E. Hoelscher, Standard Brands, Inc., and A 


. J. Vander 


Voort, head of the Dunwoody Institute School of Baking. Mr. Swanson is pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, Mr. Hoelscher, 
secretary, and Mr. Vander Voort, chairman of the handbook distribution com- 
mittee. Two hundred copies of the handbook, prepared by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Ine., are being distributed to Minnesota vocational 


guidance personnel, 





Marshall, Chicago, executive vice 
president and secretary of NSWMA. 
The following appeared on the panel: 
C. F. Hanger, department of agri- 
culture, Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. O. 
Rowell, extension entomologist of Vir- 


ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va.; Mr. Fakler; James E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co.,, 


Knoxville, Tenn.; and George B. Wag- 
ner, entomologist for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


The panel agreed that excellent 
progress is being made in the South- 


east on the grain sanitation problem 
through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned, from state officials to farm- 
ers 

lhe conelusion 
true 


was that the only 
basis for continued progress is 
a program of education for farmers, 
coordinated with a system of paying 
farmers a premium for clean grain 
while knocking poor grain delivered 
from farm storage. The meeting was 
adjourned following the conclusion of 
the panel discussion. 

A new loan rate for wheat re- 
cently announced, whereby soft wheat 
was priced downward by 4¢, was 
discussed by the directors of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. at a breakfast 
on the final day. Following the con- 
vention Mr. Marshali left for Wash- 
ington to confer with officials in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture with 
reference to the change in loan rates 
on soft wheat 
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TNETTED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
er i} stocks of grains in store and 
principal markets of the U.S 
it bie me of the week ending May 22 
rosa 1 May 24, 1953, as reported to the 
meh oof the Production & Market 
tration of the U.S. Department 

\ ture in bushels (000s omitted) 

Canadian 

Amertean in bond 
May May May May 
; iM 22, 24, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Whe O387T4 BOO AO 1.709 777 

tor 17.790 1606 
in 059 oak Tho 560 
Rye 8.0286 3,698 5a0 go9 
Karle 6,078 6,208 759 426 


nT the 


t tS. bonded grain in store and 
iflon Canadian markets May 22, fie 
ure orresponding date of @ yvear ago 
entheses (O00's omitted): corn, 


Pacific Flour Export 


Market Not Promising 

VANCOUVER 
market 
depressed state as far as 
mills are 
business on regular monthly orders 
but no new business has been devel 
oped in some time and the prospects 
for the immediate hold littl 
promise of improvement 

Possibly the one bright spot of th 
week for flour exporters came from 
Manila where the Philippine Congre: 
adjourned without taking any action 
on the Nationalization Bill unde: 
which the percentage of foreign im 
porters receiving import flour quotas 
was scheduled to be gradually cu 
down every year by 25% until only 
natives shared in this business 

A big proportion of the present 
flour importers in Manila are classed 
as foreigners, and the proposed legis 
lation would have considerably dis 
rupted established trade channels. It 
is now felt that trade will go on for 
the balance of this year at least unde 
the present system and that import 
licenses for the balance of 
dar year will be available shortly 
since the present licenses cover up 
to the end of June only. Requirements 
for the balance of the current crop 
year may come out of non-IWA 
quotas. 

It is also learned from Manila that 
even though legislation has been 
passed providing that some 30‘ ol 
the flour sold must be cassava flour, 
the order is not being implemented 
due to the very limited cassava flour 
supplies and present opinion is that 
there is no immediate prospect of this 
production being increased 

Canadian mills are still trying with 
out success to get into the big Indo 
nesian market. The shorter freight 
haul from Australia coupled with al 
most continuous Australian price cuts 
and shortage of dollars, is keeping 
Canadian mills out of the market 

There has been some flour business 


The export flour 
in the Pacific continues in a 
Canadian 
There is 


concerned some 


future 


the calen- 


for Korea under relief 
ticipated for some time, but this has 
not yet materialized. Hong Kong buy- 
ing remains depressed, and immediate 
prospects are not good since the mod- 
ern, air-conditioned mill under 
struction there is expected to 
rnilling almost immediate}: 
grade Canadian wheat 


auspices an- 


con- 
start 
using high 
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Northwest Production 
Club Names J. B. Jassoy 


MINNEAPOLIS J 


Regan 


sert Jassoy, 
gros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Northwestern 
Bakery Production Men's Club at the 


election meeting June 1 at the Hasty 


Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. It was the 
final meeting and program of the 
club year 

Other officers named include Don 


Bremet Milk House Bakery, St 
Louis Park, Minn., vice president; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., secre- 


tary-treasurer, and W. J. Richards, 
Brolite Co., program chairman. Form- 
ing the advisory, besides the officers, 
are the outgoing president, Herbert 
Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co.; 
Ray Wuollet, Wuollet’s Bakery, Min- 
neapolis, and Floyd Spurlock, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc 

The club return to the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe for next year’s pro- 
rams, which will resume Oct. 12 

“The Importance of Sugar in Mod- 
ern Bread Production” 
of R. T. Bohn, Bohn Food Research, 
Ine., at the club's final program, at- 
tended by over 80 members and 


voted to 


was the topic 


yuests 
Mr. Bohn hit at 
“low 


adver- 
which, 
he said, is not calorie” at all 
All white bread generally contains 
about the same number of calories, he 
said 


misleading 
calorie” bread 
“low 


tising ofl 


Pointing out that cane and beet 
ugar have the same chemical prop- 
rties, Mr. Bohn showed how sugar is 


according to granulation 
The granulation should always be the 


classified 


J. Bert Jassoy 


same to achieve uniformity of results. 
He said that many bakers have 
the exceedingly fine sugar, called mi- 
crofine, to be helpful in making a 
smooth, easy-to-prepare icing 

Mr. Bohn, 
slides, 


found 


with the assistance of 
showed the function of sugar 
in bread and the gains in fermentable 
carbohydrates through 
Introducing the speaker 
the outgoing program’ chairman, 
KE. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc 


inversion of 


sugal was 
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AACC Told 
Its Work Must 


Move Faster 


DENVER The membership of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists last week was urged to ac- 
cept a strong sense of responsibility 
toward industry and toward fellow 
scientists in order to make the AACC 
a voice of authority in its sphere of 
scientific knowledge 

The urging came from R. A. Ba- 
rackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, in the presidential address 
at the annual AACC meeting in Den- 
ver 

Mr. Barackman, retiring president 
of the association, took an aggressive 
approach to the present and future of 
the AACC as he outlined past work 
and his recommendations for the fu- 
ture 

(Earlier stories on the meeting ap- 
peared in the May 25 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, and other re- 
ports will appear next week.) 

Almost 450 members and their as- 
sociates gathered in pleasant weather 
here for the extensive convention ses- 
sions May 23-27 

Outlining AACC activities in the 
field of publications, Mr. Barackman 
paid special tribute to Raymond 
Tarleton, managing editor of Cereal 
Chemistry. He noted that the sixth 
edition of Cereal Laboratory Methods 
is in the process of being edited and 
will be ready for distribution in 1955 

Mr. Barackman reviewed a number 
of AACC activities. And he went on 
to point out that now being consid- 
ered is publication of a pamphlet on 
“Cereal Chemistry as a Profession.” 
This would provide high school stu- 
dents with information on the field 
of cereal chemistry and the industry 

Discussing technical work, Mr. Ba- 
rackman said that although the pre- 
ponderance of interest of members 
has been in wheat and its products, 
other cereals must not be overlooked 
He said that more emphasis is being 
placed on blends of cereals, on ad- 
juncts which fortify a cereal product 
or blend, on trace elements, and on 
products as balanced foods 
Methods which are simple in applica- 
tion need to be worked out now 

To expedite increasing demands on 
the association for reliable methods, 
new leaders and active collaborators 
are needed who have the capacity to 
visualize the problems, attack them, 
and direct efforts to a rapid but con- 
clusive end. Each member must con- 
tribute his part, Mr. Barackman em- 


cereal 


phasized. It is essential, he added, 
that each select an area of activity 
and offer his services. Each must 


pick up his share of the load. 

A speed-up in solving present prob- 
lems is mandatory, Mr. Barackman 
continued. The association must move 
increasingly faster in order to main- 
tain its position among scientific or- 
ganizations in this accelerated age 
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Production Speaker 


NEW YORK— George N. Graf, gen- 
eral manager and director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., will be the 
speaker at the June 7 meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club 
at the George Washington Hotel 
This will be the last meeting of the 
group before adjourning for the Sum- 
mer, and Mr. Graf's subject, ‘“‘Take a 
Walk Around Your Chair,” will be 
practical as well as inspirational, the 
group reports 





rare 


| 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week issued 
an announcement designed to dispel 
some of the trade uncertainties con- 
cerning its policies in pricing and han- 
dling sales of surplus grains 

The uncertainties which the an- 
nouncement attempted to correct 
arose through variations in policy in- 
terpretations on the part of Com- 
modity Stabilization Service field of- 
fices 

The grain export trade recently has 
been somewhat jittery over govern- 
ment moves. While this situation has 
been largely a matter of the trade’s 
own making, it was partly inspired by 
lack of any firm delineation of sales 
policies by CSS in regard to feed 
grain sales from government stocks. 

Basically, here is what CSS said 
last week. It will not keep its sales 
offers for CCC stocks of wheat and 
feed grains open for export buyers 
when new crop harvests of 
grains start to move in volume 


those 


An attempt to make that position 
clear is contained in a somewhat 
guarded statement issued on May 27 
in which CSS says in part, “Export 
sales of CCC-owned wheat so long 
as they are continued will be at prices 
which are determined on the basis of 
the domestic market, less the export 
allowance in effect on the date of 
sale.” 

Assumption Correct 

Top CSS officials told The North- 
western Miller that it was a correct 
assumption that this meant that CSS 
would get out of the market for all 
grains as those crops were harvested 

Domestic sales of CCC wheat are 
fixed by statutory limitations for 
milling and food purposes which are 
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USDA Issues Statement 


On Plans to Sell CCC 
Surplus Stocks of Grain 


roughly 105° of the support rate plus 
handling charges. 

Withdrawal of CCC stocks of wheat 
for export when the new harvest gets 
under way poses a difficult problem 
for U.S. millers competing in world 
markets outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement against Canadian 
mills selling flour under the Class 2 
Canadian wheat price 

This condition is seen as one not 
anticipated by CSS and probably will 
he corrected once milling industry of- 
ficials make their views and protests 
known to CSS. 

To clear up domestic market con- 
fusion CSS stated that “limited quan- 
tities of off-grade wheat not suitable 
for storage or for milling will be sold 
domestically only for feed purposes. 
Sales will be made in the open mar- 
ket at the best price obtainable with 
certificates required from buyers to 
prevent use for other than feed.” 

That statement brings the sales 
policy for light test weight wheat in 
the Northwest into line with the CSS 
sales policy for garlicky wheat in the 
Southeast. 

Sold for Feed 

CSS also stated that, “all price 
support deliveries of soft red wheat, 
grading below No. 3. from. the 
southeastern states are being sold for 
feed purposes at this time. Garlicky 
wheat of all grades in the South and 
East is being sold for feed and in 
addition milling quality garlicky 
wheat is also being offered for ex- 
port sale.” 

In the Northwest the lightest 
weight wheat grading below No. 3 
will be disposed of for domestic feed 
use and for export. All grades below 
No. 5 will be sold for domestic feed 
use -nd 4 and 5 grades will be made 
available for export 

Previous to this USDA announce- 
ment, nervousness of the grain trade 


erupted over an incorrect report that 
CSS had made a commitment to an 
export house to sell a large quantity 
of grain sorghums at a discount from 
the going export price of $1.85 cwt 
The following day, CSS dropped its 
price to $1.75, which some traders felt 
confirmed the rumor. 

However, it was later learned that 
CSS had rejected the offer and a 
request for a price protection period. 
The only correct item in the rumor 
factory was that CSS did drop its 
price 


- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mel Swanson Named 
To New Fisher Post 


SEATTLE The appointment of 
Mel Swanson to the newly-created 
post of grain buyer and merchandiser 
for Fisher Flouring Mills Co. has been 
announced by John L. Locke, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Swanson's appointment was ef- 
fective June 1. He resigned last week 
as assistant manager of North Pacific 
Grain Growers, Inc., a position he 
has held for the past three years. In 
his new capacity Swanson will mer- 
chandise grain through terminal ele- 
vators and will purchase truck grains 
for the Fisher organization 

In announcing the appointment Mr. 
Locke said, “Mr. Swanson has a broad 
background of experience in the grain 
trade and we are most happy to have 
a man of his wide experience joining 
our organization. We know that in 
his new position he will make an out- 
standing contribution to the indus- 
try.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD STEIRLY JOINS 
NEW MINNEAPOLIS FIRM 
MINNEAPOLIS Lloyd Steirly 
has resigned as a representative of 
the S. R. Sikes Co., manufacturer 
of leather belting, and has joined a 
company formerly known as the Al- 
bert C. Price Co., Inc. The new firm, 
located in Minneapolis, is known as 
the Price-Steirly-Evans Co. The firm 
will handle a line of power plant 
equipment and will also represent the 
Sikes company. 





CCC Reports Heavy 
Sales of Wheat, 
Corn, Sorghums 


The Chicago Commodity Office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced export sales of 1,638,291 
bu. wheat and 310,000 bu. corn dur- 
ing week May 19-26. Sales for do- 
mestic use during same period were 
2,639,819 bu. corn, 424,405 bu. wheat, 
1,929 bu. oats and 345 bu. flaxseed, 

The Dallas Commodity office last 
week sold 903 bu. of grain sorghum 
and 590,262 bu. of wheat for export. 
In addition, 328,000 bu. of oats were 
sold for domestic use. 

The Minneapolis Office reports 
sales of 334,004 bu. wheat, 1,646,463 
bu. corn, 10,556 bu. oats, 1,219,895 bu. 
flax and 246,000 Ib. of milo. Included 
were 1,981 bu. of wheat for export 
sales GR-262. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFt—— 


Fulton Bag Appoints 


Utah, Idaho Salesman 


SALT LAKE CITY—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills announces the establish- 
ment in Salt Lake City of a resident 
sales representative. Named to this 
post is William P. Gatts of Los An- 
geles, who formerly served in the 
sales department of Fulton's plant in 
that city. Mr. Gatts will cover Utah 
and Idaho. 

Prior to his affiliation with Fulton, 
Mr. Gatts was associated for 20 years 
with another nationally known bag 
manufacturer. 

Fulton, at the same time, an- 
nounced the resignation of Horace 
Smith, Rupert, Idaho, from the com- 
pany’s sales organization. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


350,000 BU, EXPANSION 

TRIBUNE, KANSAS. -The Greeley 
County Grain Co. will build an addi- 
tional bin space of 350,000 bu. E. L. 
Rickel is owner of the firm. L. K. 
Stephan, local manager, said the new 
unit will give the firm 825,000 bu. 
of bin space here. Completion of the 
work is slated this fali, 





Bemis Develops 
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BEMIS DEVELOPS CANVAS GRAIN BIN__~A new 1,000 bu. treated canvas 


duck bin for on-farm storage of 
Bag Co., St 


a 





Canvas Bin for Farm Grain Storage 


surplus grain has been developed by Bemis Bro 
Louis. It is called the “B-Wunder-Bin,” and was designed as an 


economical solution to the critical shortage of grain storage facilities in this 


country 


The cone-shaped bin is made of extra heavy, mildew resistant duck, 


specially treated with non-toxic materials to make it weather resistant. The 
circular bottom is rubber-coated on both sides. Bottom seams are triple-coated 


with a neoprene sealing compound 


two coats outside and one inside, All 


seams in the bin are sewn with orlon thread. In field tests, grain stored in the 
“B-Wunder-Bin” for six weeks in weather that included both rain and snow, 
and artificially sprinkled for one full day, showed no change in moisture con- 
tent. Four weather-protected plastic ventilation vents permit a movement of 
air through the grain, helping to provide ideal storage conditions. The bin js 
easily set up and filled, Bemis says. The circular bottom, 22 ft. in diameter, is 


spread out on any level piece of ground and anchored in place. The neck of the 
bin is attached to the spout of a grain loader, which is elevated to form a slack 
“tent” to receive the grain. The conical shape of the bin is engineered to fit the 


normal contour of a pile of grain 


the bin is self-loading, shaping up naturally 


without tension as the grain is loaded. Even in the filled bin, pressure on «he 
wall near the bottom is very slight, it is said. The top portion of the bin 's 
made in four sections which fasten together with heavy duty zippers. The sip- 
pers are completely weather protected by double flaps, laced securely in plac 
They open from the top for easy unloading when the storage period is over 
The top is closed by folding the filling neck back on itself and tying it firmly 
in place with the web straps provided. With reasonable care a bin is expected 
to give from three to five years of dependable outdoor service. When not in use, 
the bin can be completely folded and stored away until needed, Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Canvas department, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 601 


So. Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Sales of flour turned up a little last 
week, although the general attitude 
of buyers is to “wait and see” what 
happens to prices when the winter 
wheat harvest swings into high gear. 

Spring wheat flour sales were con- 
centrated in a brief period early in 
the week when prices were advanced 
7a 8¢ sack and price protection of- 
fered. The bookings were largely for 
short-term needs, Sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 60% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 44% the pre- 
vious week, 

Sales by mil's in the Southwest 
averaged 52% of capacity, compared 
with 44% the week before. Stepped 
up price-date-of-shipment trade fol- 
lowed the settlement of the strike at 
eastern bakeries, more than offsetting 
the loss of flour deliveries to struck 
Kansas City bakeries. A large share 
of hard winter wheat buying remains 
on p.d.s. while buyers wait for a new 
crop price break, 

Sales remained slow in the central 
although there was a slight 
increase over business of the previous 
week and sales averaged around 45% 
of capacity. Replacement of low in- 
ventories was believed to be the chief 
cause for the upturn in buying. 

Family flour business was some- 
what better as a result of a protected 
advance in prices. In general, though, 
family trade also is waiting for a new 
crop price before making extended 
commitments. 

U.S. flour production averaged 83% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
82°) the week before and 81% a year 
Output varied little from week 
to week in the various milling cen- 
ters, with Buffalo production down 
slightly and Southwestern output up 
moderately. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were somewhat improved last 
week, largely as a result of a brief 
push early in the period in connection 
with an advance in prices. 

Sales averaged 60% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 44% the pre- 
vious week and 64% a year ago. Vir- 
tually all of the sales were for de- 
livery within a short period and most 
were made on the advance of Ta&¢ 
sack which went into effect May 26, 
with buyers afforded protection. The 
remainder of business was made up 
of price - date -of-shipment  trans- 
actions 

Individual lots were held to a car 
or two, with a few bakers taking sup- 
plies for possibly 30 days. 

Most buyers are hesitant about 
purchasing spring wheat flour while 
waiting for new crop developments 
in the Southwest which might affect 
price levels of springs. Practically all 
are looking for much lower values 
before booking any sizeable quanti- 
Meanwhile, spring wheat pre- 
miums continue strong, with a de- 
clining millfeed market also adding 
to high flour costs. High protein 
wheat is scarce because of the large 
proportion tied up in the loan pro- 
gram 

family flour business is pretty 
much at a standstill, although a small 
amount was booked on a 10¢ sack 
advance May 28. Buyers in some 
cases filled out existing contracts. Not 
much family flour remains on mills’ 
and hand-to-mouth procure- 
ment is anticipated for some time to 


states, 


ties 


books, 
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Sales of Flour Show 


Moderate Improvement 


come. Directions are fairly good for 
the season. 

Clears are scarce and firm in price 
as a result of relatively light milling 
operations and good demand. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 83% of capacity. compared 
with 82% the previous week and 82‘ 
a year ago. Minneapolis output moved 
up substantially, from 68% the pre- 
ceding week to 86% last week, while 
production at interior mills slipped 

Quotations May 28, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.460658 
short patent $6.56406.68, high gluten 
$7.21@7.28, first clear $5.76@6.76, 
whole wheat $6.6176.63, family $6.62 
“7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With prices continu- 
ing at a high level, flour business in 
the Southwest remained predomin 
ately on a nearby basis last week 
Heavier demands for price-date-of- 
shipment cars because of the settle- 
ment of the eastern bakery strike 
and more bakers going off old con- 
tracts to day-by-day purchases led 
to some minor upturn in total sales 
in the area. 

Sales last week averaged 52% of 
capacity, against 44% in the previous 
week and 39% a year ago. About 7% 
of the week’s business was for export 

With new crop wheat nearing har- 
vest and flour costs continuing high, 
bakers had no intention of contract- 
ing for the purchase of any more 
than day-to-day requirements. A few, 
including a major chain, were buying 
week to week and some already 
had procured current requirements 
a month or so ago. But the vast ma- 


jority of the bakery trade was on 
p.d.is., and the fact that so many 
were buying in this manner made 
the sales percentage a little more 


impressive than some occasions when 
buyers were not in the market for 
any flour at all but were working 
on contract, 


Family flour sales lagged as well, 
and buyers were looking to the ap- 
proaching new crop before making 
any lengthy commitments. Export 
sales were limited, with a few cars 
sold in Latin America and some in- 
quiry from the Netherlands noted 

Production was slightly improved 
in the Southwest last week. While 
mills who furnish flour to the strik- 
ing Kansas City bakeries were hold- 
ing up shipments, this situation was 
more than made up by the resump- 
tion of normal shipments to the Fast 
where a recent strike was settled. 

Quotations June 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.1546.24, standard 
95% patent $6.05% 6.14, straight $64 
6.09, established brands of family 
flour $6.45@ 7.50, first clears $4.55a 
4.90, second clears $4.4004.45, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.20@ 4.35. 


Wichita. Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 33% the pre- 
ceding week and 37% a year ago 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to fair. Prices May 28 were down 
5% 10¢ sack for bakery flour and 10 
a 15¢ sack for family flour, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour continued 
slow last week. Shipping directions 
have been draggy. 


Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business limited last week to 
single carlots to bakers filling im- 
mediate needs. Bulk of the trade is 
now on p.d.s, basis awaiting the new 
crop, and there was no interest at 
all in deferred booking. Shipping di- 
rections were better with mills op- 
erating at 85% capacity. Family flour 
business was off. Prices were 5¢ 
lower on bakery grades and 10¢ down 
on family. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, May 29: hard winter family 
short patent, in papers, enriched $6.75 
“6.85; bakers short patent, in pa- 
pers $6.05@6.10, standard $5.95@6. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
and averaged 77.7% last week, com- 
pared with 51.6% a week earlier. 
Family buyers took 90.5% of book- 
ings and the bakers 9.5%. Prices 
closed 10¢ higher on family flour, 
5¢ less on bakery. Quotations, de- 


(Continued on page a) 





Semolina Blend Sales Expand for 
Brief Period, Then Decline Again 


The first sales activity of any im- 
portance in several weeks occurred 
early last week as prices of hard 
wheat going into blended semolina 
products strengthened. 

Buying was not very heavy, but 
a number of macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers who were 
down to the bottom of supplies and 
contracts purchased requirements for 
two weeks to 30 days. Immediately 
after this round of buying was com- 
pleted, trade returned to the very 
slow pace that has prevailed for some 
time. 

Durum wheat prices were stable 
throughout the period, with top qual- 
ity durum bringing $3.10 bu. at Min 
neapolis. Semolina blends were quoted 
at $7.30@7.35 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis 

Good rains were received in the 
durum growing areas last week, and 
with seeding complete, the crop is 
off to a good start, Official estimates 
of acreage seeded to durum this year 
are not yet available, but some trade 
sources “guesstimate” that the acre- 
aged is down 5 to 10% from last year 
in the main area. Over-all acreage 


may be done more than that as there 
was a heavy reduction in the southern 
portion of the territory, where only a 
small crop was harvested last year 
and the year before. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 28 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 
Ib 
Ib 


7 Ib 
6 Ib 
> Ib 


} Ib 
Ib 

1 Ib 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lburum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mill representing 

ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks, with comparisons; pet 

entagwe of capacity based on five-day week 
»-day wk. Wkly t 

‘ pre ofca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 1-29 189,500 161,329 S5t 

Previous week Iso 124,926 67t 
Year ago 189.500 186.81 gs 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-May 1, 1954 7,886,271¢ 

July 1, 1952-May 30, 19 8.979.972 

*Revised. ftTotals include blended prod- 

ucts 





June 1, 1954 


Millfeed Market 
Continues Slide; 
Demand Only Fair 


The millfeed market continued to 
settle back most of last week, but 
made a moderate recovery from the 
low point at Kansas City. Demand 
there was only fair for bran, with 
shorts holding up somewhat better 
at about a $17 premium over bran. 
At Minneapolis prices were off $14 
1.50 ton for the week. The long week- 
end disrupted millfeed trade to some 
extent. 

Softer markets continued to dis- 
courage formula feed business in 
the central states region during the 
week ending May 26. Several major 
ingredients slid lower, and _ this 
caused finished feeds to dip appre- 
ciably. Prices were $4@6 ton lower 
for some types of feeds, particularly 
high protein supplements, and $1@3 
ton lower for other types. 

Manufacturers said, however, that 
business was fair, and no one was 
complaining too freely. Poultry start- 
ing and growing mashes were moving 
well, although egg mashes were said 
to be draggy. Hog feeds, however, 
were moving at a fast clip. 

Formula feed business was steady 
to somewhat slower in the Northwest 
last week. Most manufacturers felt 
that the current lull in demand could 
be attributed mostly to the steady 
downtrend in prices as dealers do not 
want to order beyond immediate re- 
quirements while waiting for the mar- 
ket to settle down. 

Turkey feed volume continues to 
grow and is not affected to the same 
extent as other feeds by the market 
uncertainties. With a lot of birds to 
be fed, orders are steady. 

Some mills report continued peak 
business in chick starters, while oth- 
ers note a definite downturn in this 
line. 

Continued price declines brought 
about a more spotty demand for for- 
mula feeds in the Southwest last 
week, but on the whole volume of 
sales was fair and demand showed up 
better than it usually does during a 
declining market. One reason for this 
apparently was the fact that many 
dealer inventories were so low that 
purchases had to be made. 

Generally, business in the last half 
of May was considerably better than 
in the first half for most mills, but 
the month probably will not equal 
last year in total volume. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,043 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwesetern Miller. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 42,810 in the 
previous week and 44,426 tons in the 
corresponding week of 4 year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,226,218 tons as compared with 
2,311,280 tons in the coresponding 
yeriod a year ago. 


_ 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
ACQUIRES STOCK 
NEW YORK-Richard C. Doane, 
president of International Paper Co., 
has announced that the company re- 
cently acquired the outstanding stock 


of American Paper Exports, Inc., 
(APEX), formerly held by several 
other paper companies. Mr. Doane 


said that APEX will continue to be 
headed by I. C. Baldwin, president, 
and that the company’s overseas or- 
ganization will remain unchanged. 
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June 1, 1954 


The lower trend in wheat futures 
prices in the week ending June 1 
largely reflected the expansion of the 
harvest movement in the Southwest. 
Additional rains last week assured 
sufficient moisture to take care of 
wheat acreage remaining until har- 
vest time, and the yield picture was 
improved. Wheat futures were off 
34444%¢ bu. at Chicago, 4% @5¢ bu. 
at Minneapolis and 24%2.45%4¢ bu. at 
Kansas City. The largest declines at 
Chicago and Kansas City were in the 
July contract and at Minneapolis the 
biggest drop was in September. Cash 
wheat premiums broke sharply at 
Kansas City, except for the higher 
grades of milling types. At Minneapo- 
lis, however, cash wheat premiums 
advanced to offset the drop in the 
basic future. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture issued a_ statement 
clarifying its position on pricing of 
export grains. No major change in 
USDA policies is indicated. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 1 were: Chicago—July $1.91%- 
14, September $1.94%%, December 
$1.9912-%, March $2.0212; Minneapo- 
lis—July $2.17%, September $2.11%, 
December $2.12%2; Kansas City—July 
$2.0112, July hard $2.064%4, September 
hard $2.08%, December hard $2.11, 
March hard $2.12%. 


Harvest Expands 

Harvesting of new crop wheat 
swung into Oklahoma, and receipts 
picked up at southwestern terminals. 
There was some concern that with 
the onset of a rainy period a wet 
harvest might result. Such a develop- 
ment would tend to push more wheat 
onto the market than if wheat is 
harvested in dry and storable condi- 
tion 

Heavy participation in the govern- 
ment loan program is expected again, 
however. Recently much of the con- 
cern over lack of sufficient storage 
has been dispelled as trade sources 
report that in addition to consider- 
able building of new terminal space, 
much additional space is being pro- 
vided both by private concerns and 
the USDA at interior points. Also, 
ground storage facilities are being 
set up, and the USDA has moved 
some 35 million bushels of wheat to 
the mothball fleet. USDA now plans 
to ask for an additional 100 million 
bushels of new private space under 
occupancy guarantees and other in- 
centives, and the agency also is ex- 
pected to build another 100 million 
bushels of temporary storage. 

Adequacy of storage and the condi- 
tion of the crop at harvest time will 
play an important role in determining 
how much wheat will go under loan 
and out of market reach. 

In its statement on export policy 
last week, USDA said that its “plans, 
in general, follow operations now be- 
ing carried out for the sale ef CCC- 
owned wheat for milling and other 
domestic food use and for export, 
and the sale of low grade wheat for 
domestic feed use.” Domestic prices 
on CCC wheat will remain at not less 
than 105% of current support plus 
charges, as provided by law. This an- 
nouncement offset rumors that USDA 
might attempt to move more of its 
surplus in domestic channels at bar- 
gain prices. Current domestic sales 
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Wheat Futures Dip 
As Harvest Gains 


New Crop Moving in Larger Volume; 
USDA Clarifies Grain Sales Plans 


are limited to feed grades of wheat. 
Officials also confirmed that CCC 
would halt GR-261 and GR-262 sub- 
sidized wheat sales when harvesting 
reaches its peak. 

Premiums Strong 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.5 million bushels for the 
week ended May 27, compared with 
6.6 million the previous week and 8.2 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis arrivals 
of all classes of wheat totaled 1,563 
cars, while Duluth receipts amounted 
to 1,186 cars. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis continued to show a strong 
tone. Mills booked some new flour 
business during the week and buying 
of spot supplies became more aggres- 
sive. With about one half of the local 
receipts for CCC account, open mar- 
ket offerings were light. Trading 
ranges on May 28 for No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring were as follows: Ordinary 9@ 
ll¢ over July, 11% protein 11@16¢ 
over, 12% protein 16@27¢ over, 13% 
protein 30@40¢ over, 14% protein 
43@51l¢ over, 13% protein 60@67¢ 
over, 16% protein 82@87¢ over. Bids 
on light test weight wheat as offered 
by the CCC ran at $1.50@1.60 bu. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.53% 
and the durum 10.45%. 

Durum wheat prices ruled about 
unchanged. The demand was a very 
selective one but offerings were light. 
Some of the real light test weight 
durum sold down in the feed price 
range. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on May 28: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
IONS or NS 58 Ib 





1 $2.27% @2.29% 
11% Protein 4 % @ ® 
12% Protein 34% 2.45% 
13% Protein 18% @2.58% 
14% Protein 2.61% @2.70% 
15% Protein 78% @285% 
16% Protein H0% @M3.05% 
Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight—2% 6¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 


Full protein premiums do not apply on 
light test weights. 

lbamage—% @1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 144%%. 

While the beginning of new crop 
harvest in Texas and Oklahoma has 
softened the price for average offer- 
ings of cash wheat at Kansas City, 
the only declines in milling types 
were attributable to the easier trend 
in the basic July hard future. This 
future opened last week at $2.08%, 
hit a high spot of $2.10% at midweek, 
and closed at $2.06% on June 1. Ordi- 
nary cash wheat premiums were 
down 1l1¢ at the same time. Less de- 
sirable samples of 12.5% protein have 
dropped 12¢ and 10¢ on 14% protein. 
On the other hand, good types of 
12.5% protein have held steady at 
48¢ over, and the millable types of 
14% remained firm at 56¢ over. Thus, 
in spite of outward declines in some 
types of wheat, the strength of mill- 
ing wheats holds flour prices at a high 
level. Receipts were rather meager 
last week, totaling 389 cars against 
435 in the previous week and 852 a 
year ago. The holiday week end ac- 
cumulation was 286 cars, including 
the first car of new wheat, this out 





CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 

Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages 


currently in The 
and to the total estimated 


May 

May 24-29, *Previous May 25-% May 28-31 June lt 

1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest Gis 20 610,855 677.209 67,061 76.624 
Southwest 1.112.521 1,075,589 1.025.856 1.154.108 1.057.429 
Buffalo 01.959 522.713 40.804 456.687 i141 Ake 
Central and Southeast 65,623 H45.703 »12.088 627.223 422 20 
North Pacifie Coast 291.460 296.727 56.516 148 : 9 803 
rotals 109.859 O51,58 ol TAA. OGO Tow ote 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 7h 76 76 76 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 


May 


May 24-29, Previous May 25-30, May 26-31 June l Muay 2% May % 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1054 1953 
Northwest a3 R2 x un 49 12 496.725 th oo7 842 
Southwest &5 S 3 78 AS 7k » 307.704 5,621,909 
Buffalo 109 113 117 “4 oo K17.76% $972,001 
Central and 8S. E 82 sl 7 “a 63 44,805 Po, O32. 768 
Pacific Coast a3 &5 71 a1) 63 13,211,502 13,037 336 
Total aS 82 81 75 73 150,167,579 153,173,568 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
i-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 24-28 T9840 249,338 89 May 24-29 253.500 e240 AG 
Previous week 279,840 226,080 SI Previous week 253.500 171,925 6s 
Year ago 287,350 233,928 81 Year ago 82.500 44,744 87 
lwo years ago 340,600 297,032 87 Two years ago ese. 500 196,268 “9 
Five year average bane hl Five-year average SI 
Ten-year average 50 Ten-year average 76 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
City (ineluding Wichita and Salina) 


cluding Duluth, St Paul North Dakota, 


Sas ereate wnt ac Montana and lowa 
capacity cutput tivity f-day week Flour % ac 
Ma\ 1-28 1.021.350 863.183 85 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 849.509 3 May 24-29 181,250 429.066 a8 
Year ao 1.019.750 TH1,928 78 Previous week ik1.250 *438 0°8 ao 
Two vears ago. .1,019,250 857,163 4 Year ago 646,250 142,465 79% 
Five-year average Le | Two years ago 552,000 171,493 an 
Ten-year average ‘ a Five-year average ‘ 70 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Pen-yeer average 16 


*Kevised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, IndJana, 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt: 


PACIFIC COAST 
rincipal mills on the North Pacifie Const 


)-day week Flour % ac- Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


eapacity output tivity Washington Mills 
sine . . A : +. +04 ona 4 ore + i-day week Flour % ac 
) ‘ 7 545,703 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 512.088 76 
Two year “me 671,400 (27,223 “4 May 24-29 255.000 172,160 + 
Mvs.vear avernm "1 Vrevious week 215,000 *151,276 a4 
Ten-year average 75 Year ago sensSoe 156,093 4 
Two years age 230,000 137,350 59 
*Revised ; Five-year average nO 
BUFFALO Ten-year average &2 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised 
capacity output tivity 
May 24-29 489 00 501.959 109 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous weel 159.500 *522,713 113 May 24-29 133,000 119,310 ao 
Year ago 159.500 40,664 117 Previous week 133,000 116,451 a6 
Two years ago 159,800 165.657 wy Year ago 133,200 100,425 76 
Five-year average 100 Two years ago 122,000 15,985 a4 
Ten-year average 946 Five-year average 74 
* Re ‘ Ten-year average a1 


MILLFRED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 29, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the basia of 72% flour extraction 


Southwest* Northweat* Hhuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr, 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 24-29 22.627 1,121,843 11.763 641,239 9,753 143,096 44.042 2.226.218 
Prey. weel $21,780 10,86 10,164 142.410 
Two wks. ago 21,409 11,254 9.653 42,316 
1953 . 24.774 1,126.04 13,6 710,154 10,097 475,084 14,426 2,911,280 
1952 23,371 1,176,007 11,361 674.605 8,637 545,004 3.369 2.419.704 
1951 21,417 1,240,426 11,255 657,346 4,137 H4i,aal O809 2,499,211 
1950 22,137 1,174,729 10,276 651,079 9,647 HOS, 497 $2,059 2,329,205 
Five-yr average 22,300 1,167,400 11,100 447,400 9,600 463,200 13.400 2,344,800 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity TAIL mille. thevised 





of Temple, Okla. The car brought a 
rather disappointing $2.37 at an auc- 
tion on the board of trade floor 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


one of northern spring. All of this 
wheat is coming out of government- 
own stocks. Virtually no free wheat 
is being traded, with small amounts 
going to feed manufacturers. But 
wheat has virtually disappeared from 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.28% 2.67 feed formulas in this area, as it is 
No. 2 lark and Hard 7% @ 2.661 t hich c ared ith ani or 
Me & fark and Mae 2614 2.641 oo high compared with corn, even 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 125% 2.26% though the latter is shipped from 
o Ler 215% @2.2 : on : 

os a ii @2ig% the Midwest, Terminal operators are 
No. 3 Red 13% W218! increasing their wheat storage space 
No. 4 Red 12% @2.173 


as they anticipate it will be needed 
for the 1954 crop. 

Rains throughout the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest gave needed moisture 
last week. 


Japan Buys Wheat 

Japan came into the market again 
last week and bought six cargoes 
of wheat, five of western white and 
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CHICAGO 
Biscuit 
Association of 


The president of the 
& Cracker Manufacturers 
America visualizes a 
billion-dollar-a-year industry by 1960, 
members of the association were told 
at their 5lst annual meeting. 

J.S. Vander Heide, Holland-Ameri- 
can Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
said “the prospects of reaching this 
bright indeed.” The biscuit 
and cracker group met jointly with 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur 
Inc., at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago late last month. 

Mr. Vander Heide recalled that a 
“remarkable increase” in sales was 
recorded during the war years, Al- 
though increased population account- 
ed for some of the jump, he said that 
higher per capita consumption was 
also evident. 


goal are 


ers Co 


“During this eight year span, sales 
rose from $200,000,000 in 1939 to 
$540,000,000 in 1947 an industry 
growth of 169% in eight short years 
The production of the average plant 
was significant in this period in that 
it rose from $550,000 in 1939 to $1,- 
500,000 in 1947. 

“The industry is still in a healthy 
state with the 1952 census estimate 
reporting sales of biscuits and crack- 
ers at about $725,000,000. Estimating 
the 1953 sales on the basis of a 3% 
increase, the industry is now close to 
the 800 million dollar bracket. 

“That's a pretty healthy chunk of 
the baking business, with the member 
companies of our association doing 
an estimated 95% of the total,” Mr. 
Vander Heide said, 

The objective of the industry is to 
maintain the position of consumption 
of biscuit and crackers per capita and 
to initiate an increase in accord with 
the population increase, the speaker 
said. He recommended that the in- 
dustry collectively adopt measures to 
insure increased per capita consump- 
tion. “We should refrain in our adver- 
tising and sales from selling by com- 
parison, by switching, and last but 
not least, selling discounts; and insti- 
tute sales by preference and by 
choice,” he said. 

A recent survey was made among 
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Biscuit and Cracker Men Set Their 
Sights on a Billion-Dollar Industry 


housewives by the Unive 
Michigan as to the serving of 
aged cookies in their homes. The sur 
vey showed that a large percentage ol! 


rsity of 


pack 


the women were reluctant to serve 
store-bought cookies to their guest 
because they thought it would reflect 
on their baking ability. More so when 


the store bought or packaged cooki 
bore a brand name 

“Te might well be that the sale cf 
baker’s cookies could be increased 
considerably if they had more of th 
home-baked appearance minus the 


brand name,” Mr. Vander Heide said 


Cocoa Price Crisis 

A strong 

chocolate make no 

mitments on any but a hand-to-mouth 

basis until autumn highlighted a talk 

by Howard QO. Frye Foods 
Corp 


recommendation that 


processors com 


General 


Talking on the current 
cocoa and chocolate product Mi 
Frye declared that today there exist 
in cocoa a price situation equal to 
that in coffee, but with 
publicity. The American people hav 
been shielded from the full impact of 
the high price of cocoa-beans becauss 
manufacturers have using in 
ventories bought at less than today 
peak prices. This situation, the speak 
er pointed out, obviously cannot last 


Status ol 


much less 


been 


Sketching the problems confronting 
growers and processors, the speak 
termed today’s high price the 
of “simply a supply and demand prob 
lem” adding that how long the Ame) 
ican economy would agree to pay th 
price “remains to be seen 


resuit 


“Unless there is a definite drop in 
American consumption I don't foresee 
any change in the 
beans between now 
he concluded 


Ofticers Reelected 


price ol 
and November 


cocon 


All officers of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America were reelected at a meet 


ing held at the Drake Hotel May 27 


The officers are: J. S. Vander Heide 
Holland-American Water Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., president; A. P. Striet 


Cincinnati 


Main 


mann, United Biscuit Co 
Ohio, vice president; Hanford 


BISCUIT MEN MEET—Members of the board of directors of the Independent 
Biscult Manufacturers Co., Inc. met during the recent joint meeting of the 
IBMC and the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers Assn. at the Drake Hote}, 
Chicago. Seated (left to right) are: David A. Parks, Chattanooga Bakery, Ince., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harry D. Butler, IBMC secretary; J. S. Vander Heide, 


Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. D 


Percy, Malbis 


Bakery Co., Mobile, Alabama, vice president; and Richard H. Schmidt, Jr., 
Crescent Macaroni and Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, treasurer. Standing 
(left to right): David F. Bremner, Jr., Grocers Biscuit Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. Leslie Popp, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Milton H. Tap 
pan, Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, lowa; Frank J. Delaney, Midwest Biscuit 
Co., Burlington, Iowa, president; and Carl H. Wortz, IIL, Wortz Buscuit Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Tappan and Mr. Wortz are new members of the board, 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 


City, N.Y., vice president; G. H. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N.Y., vice president; and Walter 
Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


Members reelected to serve on the 
hoard of directors for a two year 
term were: Paul Schulze, Jr., Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; J. C. 
McMullen, Weston Biscuit Co., Pas- 
saic, N.J.; Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Mid- 
west Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa; 
C. H. Wortz, Jr., Wortz Biscuit Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; and G. H. Coppers, 
Hanford Main, and A. P. Strietmann. 

The position of director, food in- 
dustries division, business and defense 
service administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been offered 
to J. S. Vander Heide, president of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
according to an announcement 
made at the annual meeting. 

Mr. Vander Heide 
for Washington, D.C., 
Commerce department 
cerning the position. 

The offer, if accepted, would entail 
his employment in Washington for a 
six-month period. His status with his 
organization would remain 
unchanged, The position is without 
compensation and is a part of the 
rovernment's continuing effort to get 
top men from business and industry 
to head departments dealing with the 
problems of specific industries 

The food industries division is one 
of the 25 industry divisions within the 
and defense admin- 
The 25 divisions together 
more than 400 branches of 
domestic industry and furnish the 
major point of contact between busi- 
nessmen and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce 


Assn., 


shortly 
to confer with 
officials 


leaves 


con- 


present 


Husiness service 
istration 


represent 


PREAD !S THE STAFF F LIFE - 


Macaroni Festival 
Events Arranged 


DEVILS LAKE, N.D 
America’s most famous chefs will go 
to Devils Lake, N.D., to supervise 
the preparation of a macaroni din- 
ner for an estimated 7,000 people 
who are expected to attend the Mac- 
aroni Festival being held there June 
9-10 

rhe 
turers 


One of 


National Macaroni Manufac- 
Assn., which will begin cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary in June, 
is sending William Gosy, head chef 
it the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, to 
the festival to supervise cooking and 
serving the free dinner to visitors. 

In addition to the dinner which 
will be held on the lawn of the Dev- 
ils Lake Memorial Bldg., a highlight 
of the two-day celebration will be 
the “Mrs. Macaroni” The 
winner will receive a week's paid va- 
cation for herself and her family 
it a well-known resort 


contest. 


Another feature of the gala affair 
will be the cooking contest with 
$255 being awarded as prizes. The 
contest is being conducted as a means 
of developing new uses for the manu- 
factured products of durum wheat 
in every day menus. 


Other events on the schedule in- 
clude parades, dances, a mayor's eat- 
ing contest (in which mayors from 
the lake region will compete with 


the chief magistrates of selected Ca- 
nadian cities to see how much maca- 
roni they can consume), children’s 
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contests, baseball 
with professional] 
cooking which will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Alma 
Oehler, home economist for the 
Grand Forks State Mills. 
BREA S THE STAFF r re 
ROBINSON TO BUILD 

SALINA, KANSAS~—-The Robinson 
Milling Co. will work immedi- 


eating 
show 
and a 


games, a 
entertainers 
school 


Start 


ately on a half-million bushel addi- 
tion to its Salina, Kansas, elevator 
BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff LFe—— 


GMI Stockholder 


Meetings Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS 
eral Mills, Inc., 
stockholders’ 


The plan of Gen- 
for holding biennial 
meetings will be con- 
tinued this fall, the company has an- 
nounced 

3eginning in October, Harry A 
3ullis, board chairman, and Gordon 
C. Ballhorn. comptroller, will begin 
a tour to eight of the nation’s major 
cities. Every stockholder will receive 
an invitation to attend one of these 
informal meetings. 

Mr. Bullis will personally greet 
each share owner who attends. He 
will outline the company’s plans and 
policies for further growth and devel- 
opment. Mr. Ballhorn will discuss fi- 
nancial aspects of the company’s op- 
erations Curing the fiscal year ended 
May 31. A new animated film, entitled 
“Mr. Winkle Returns,” will portray 
the year’s sales, profits and costs. 

The meeting will close with a ques- 
tion-and-answer period 

Locations and dates of the 
meetings follow: 

Los Angeles, Oct. 5; San Francisco, 
Oct. 8; Chicago, Oct. 14; Buffalo, Oct 
18; Boston, Oct. 28; New York City 
Nov. 1; Washington, Nov. 4 and Min- 
neapolis, Nov. 8 


DEATHS 


Samuel H, Rogers, 77, Washington 
flour milling executive, died May 29 
More details will be found on page 11 


1954 











Earle P. Colby, president of Am- 
brosia Cake Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
died June 1 after a lengthy illness. 


Details on page 11. 


Jed W. Burns, 81, former president 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, died May 28 in Los 


Angeles. More details will be found 
on page 9 

Mrs. Charles A. Glabau, wife of 
Charles A. Glabau, technical editor 
and director of the laboratory and 
experimental bakery of the Bakers 
Weekly, died May 23 in Denver. 

Mrs. Florence E. Hein, 46, presi- 


dent of the old Smith Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, died recently in Milwau- 
kee after a long illness. Mrs. Hein 
became president of the company 
after her father, Dr. Sidney M. Smith 
well known Milwaukee surgeon, died 
four years ago 


Roy H. Addington, 69, veteran flour 
industry sales representative in 
Georgia, died May 28 after a long 
illness. A native of Wichita, Kansas, 
Mr. Addingten went to Atlanta in 
1928 and conducted flour brokerages 
at Atlanta and Decatur, Ga. He was 
formerly bakery manager of 
the California Milling Corp., Los An- 
geles. Funeral were con- 
ducted May 30 with the Decatur, Ga 
Presbyterian Chapel Masonic Lodge 
in charge of the graveside rites. 


sales 


services 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANT 
) Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
Cc. L. F. business 
Cable Addre 


much prefert 


: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,”’ London 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 











Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Wi 
‘ 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 





CRAWFORD & LAW, LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
’) Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





BRODR. JUSTESEN awl tad empxeaters Oa 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK Jl By, 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Addres “PENNELL,” Liverpool 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
16, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: "Dirtoma,’ 


“Felixcohen” Glasgow 

















McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 














Cable Address DorrKeacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E.C. 3 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Viaco” , 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 





’ on 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 lDamrak 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancnor," Belfast 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








Cable Address TOPRI London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR ANID) FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Kygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Famed, London 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 











Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


vee Bees 
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Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Srrarion, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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& & ™ THE CORN EXCHANGE 
OF BUFFALO has been celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. Its membership 
(75) is the same as in 1904 when the 
exchange came into being... . Turn- 
ing back the pages of Buffalo’s grain 
history, however, it is noted therein 


that the exchange really began to 
take form more than 100 years ago 
with the foundation of the Buffalo 
Board of Trade on the old Central 
Wharf. In the exchange room the 
members exhibited samples of grain 
and light articles of merchandise. 
On the bulletin board were posted 
advertisements of steamboat lines on 
the lakes, showing the sailing dates. 
In 1882 the Board of Trade became 
the Merchants’ Exchange. This or- 
ganization built the brick building at 
Pearl and Seneca Sts., since torn 
down, and a trading floor was used 
to transact grain business by the men 
who later organized the Corn Ex- 
change... . Only one of the founders 
of the Corn Exchange (Stephen M. 
Ratcliffe) is living. 


The Shredded Wheat Bakery in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., has been closed 
after more than half a century of 
operation. Machinery and equipment 
have been transferred to a newer 
and recently remodeled plant. The 
old plant long had been a tourist 
attraction. A picture of it adorned 
the Shredded Wheat box, but now 
must make way for a picture of the 
newer plant. 


CRACKERS. William Killea, an oc- 
togenarian of Albany, N.Y., with a 
flair for research, has been writing 
a series of column histories of local 
industrial enterprises for a_ local 


weekly newspaper. Recently, he 
wrote 

“Gastronomically speaking, some 
of my most pleasant trips in years 


gone by were to Larrabee’s Cracker 
Factory, equipped, of course, with a 
large paper sack, which was quickly 
filled with broken crackers, lemon 
and vanilla snaps for four cents. In 
between, I enjoyed the home-deliv- 
ered lemon and deep apple pies from 
the wagons of the Mulderry Brothers 
Arbor Hill Bakery at 20¢ each. Those 
were the days.” 

So far as his research goes, th> 
very first commercial cracker factory 
in the U.S. was established by Theo- 
dore Pearson in Newburyport, Mass., 
in 1792. Crackers caught on quickly, 
he wrote, because they would keep 
much longer than bread. 

In the 1800s, cracker factories were 
widely established east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and big covered vans trans- 
ported the product to stores in large 
and small communities. Mr. Killea 
found out that Albany could lay no 
claim, as he had once believed, for 
the invention of crackers. Prior to 
the Civil War, English bakers had 
developed a type of sweetened biscuit 
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which was imported to this country 
in large quantities. 

In 1861 a bakery was set up in 
Albany to compete with the English 
tea biscuit, by the Albany Aerated 
Bread Co. Its principal product was 
unflavored, salted biscuits which be 
came popular overnight and which 
people nicknamed “crackers” because 
they crackled when bitten. In Eng- 
land, crackers are still known as 
biscuits. 

Four years later, in 1865, the Al- 
bany cracker baking enterprise was 
taken over by E. J. Larrabee & Co., 
which turned the tables on the Eng- 
lish bakers by building up a large 
export business. “Larabee Biscuits” 
became a household word, and event- 
ually the company was turning out 
over 300 varieties. Some more irony 
for the British was the fact that a 
great deal of the specialized ma 
chinery was imported from England 

The Larrabee Cracker Co., which 





became the largest in this country, 
eventually absorbed in Albany 


by the National Biscuit Co 


e@®ee 
MYSTERY 


Little the mind can tell of this: 
The treasury of the furrowed field 
Under the burnished sun’s aegis 
Or by the snows of winter safely 
sealed. 


Was 


Invisibly sped the cycles turn: 
Spring and summer and autumn 
told 
As winter's blue-lit embers burn 
The leaf is readying to unfold. 


All the mind can tell of this truth, 
All the lips can ever explain 
Is the field’s bright history of its 
growth: 
The planted 
grain. 


seed, the harvested 


Maude Rene Princehouse 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Taking note of the observations of 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, that “the gauge represent 
ed by index figures is to the intrica 
cies of modern life what the steam 
pressure gauge is to the boiler,” the 
International Labor Bureau affiliated 
with the League of Nations at Gene 
va tabulated the price of bread in 
various world capitals. It came up 
with the following, in U.S. currency 
per pound: Amsterdam 4.6¢, Berlin 
8.3¢, Brussels 3¢, Dublin 5¢, London 
4¢, Madrid 4.3¢, Milan 4.4¢, Paris 4¢, 
Philadelphia 8.6¢, Prague 4.3¢, 
Stockholm 8.6¢, Vienna 10.1l¢. 

The Bakery Sales Promotion Assn. 
went on record as favoring a national 
advertising campaign for bakery 
products. A temporary committee, 
composed of H. B. Le Mar of the 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; 
Traver Smith of the Fleischmann 
Co., New York; Charles E. Casto of 
the General Baking Co., New York, 
and Charles S. Goodman of the 
Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
was appointed to canvass the situa- 
tion and report to the American 
Bakers Association. It was expected 
that a permanent advertising com- 
mittee, to consist of the presidents 
of the American Bakers Assn., the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Assn., two bakers, two 
allied tradesmen and a paid manager, 
would be appointed to work out the 
campaign itself. A three-year pro- 
gram was recommended, with an ex 


penditure of $1,000,000 annually. The 
work was to be financed by contri- 
butions on a quota basis from bakers, 
allied tradesmen, equipment manufac- 
turers and certain chain stores. 
Maximilian Strasser, 66, a leading 
retail baker, was dead at his home 


in New York, N.Y. 


50 Years Ago: 

Herbert Bradley, traffic manager 
of the Millers National Federation, 
returned from Europe with the re- 
port that more American flour would 
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be needed there than had -been the 
case for several years. 

Continuing its traditional editorial 
crusade against professional crop 
killers, suspected of profitable buck- 
et shop connections, The Northwest- 
ern Miller added this doggerel em- 
broidery to its thousands of words of 
editorial prose: 


THE AWFUL RIDE 
of the 
KROP KILLERS 


“Every crop expert in the country 
is either in the northwestern fields 
or headed north. Jones left Minne- 
apolis again last night. Snow is in the 
Red River valley: Inglis in Mani- 
toba. Pringle and many from Minne- 
apolis and Chicago trade are en route 
for the Manitoba fields.”—Hysterical 
Minneapolis paper. 


Pringle, Inglis, Jones and Snow, 

Off for the wheat fields see ’em go! 
Black rust, red rust, frost and blight 
Follow close on their fearsome flight. 


Pringle, Inglis, Snow and Jones 
Push on northward, bless our bones! 
Speeding o’er the stricken fields 
Finding naught but barren yields. 


Jones and Inglis, Snow and Pringle, 
Sometimes jointly, sometimes single, 
Blasting crops and killing grain, 
Leaving ruin in their train. 


Pringle, Inglis, Jones and Snow 
Rushing wildly to and fro, 
Shrieking out calamity, 

Ruin, woe and misery. 


Inglis, Pringle, Snow and Jones 
Fill the air with frightful groans; 
While the unmoved farmer grins, 
As he fills his harvest bins. 


Inglis, Snow and Jones and Pringle 
Cause the gambler’s blood to tingle; 
While the canny grangers smile, 
Harvesting their wheat the while. 


When the fearful ride is o’er 
And the experts kill no more, 
Lo! the harvest truth will tell 
How the lambs were fleeced so well, 


How the riders saved the day, 
How the gamblers had their way; 
And the bucket shops will sing 
Praises of the clever ring. 


But the finish of the tale 

Will be given by the will 

Of the outcast on the street, 

Who believed in high priced wheat, 


Him the wintry winds will nip; 
Him the icy frost will grip; 
Black rust wear his heart away; 
Red rust make his hair turn gray; 


Rusty will his clothes appear 
Rust will end his brief career; 
The while he shivers in the gust, 
He'll mutter this: 
“Trust 
Rust 
and 
Bust!” 
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EXTRACURRICULAR MILLING 
EING a successful miller used to involve little 
more than knowing how and when to buy 
wheat, how to make it into flour and how to sell 
the flour at a profit. But now the miller who 
once found these proficiencies adequate to give 
him a living and satisfy his stockholders must 
add greatly to his qualifications. He must be a 
diplomat in order to attend to his public relations. 
He must be a tax economist in order to protect 
himself against the rapacities of the revenue col- 
lector. He must be a lobbyist in order to insure 
his interests against predatory legislation and 
exact fair treatment and simple justice from 
bureaucratic agencies. He must, upon occasion, 
fraternize with politicians. He must, in all events, 
know his way around on the complicated modern 
scene. To sum it all up he must be an industrial 
statesman. 

There is no news in this. The burdens of execu- 
tive competency have been accumulating for more 
than a generation. But, inured though we all are 
to this way of business life, something every once 
in a while directs special attention to it, and it 
thuds home with a new impact. Currently the 
retirement of M. F. Mulroy is remindful of it, 
for his career, like the careers of many another 
great miller of his generation, ran the gamut of 
this development. 

Mike Mulroy, whose resignation as president 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. has been accepted 
by his associates with regret, doubtless began the 
half century of his service as a miller in the ex- 
pectation that his job would continue, as it was 
then, to be simply the making and selling of good 
flour. He came up through the ranks, from the 
very grassroots of milling, and thus had in his 
background as he faced the growing complications 
of industrial performance an asset of great value 
in qualifying him for the larger life of a modern 
mill merchant—an asset often lacking, of neces- 
sity, to his juniors in the executive echelons of 
milling. 

Superimposed upon the full range of Mr. Mul- 
roy’s experience in mill management—from clerk 
to president, all with the same company—was 
a wide and energetic participation in the associa- 
tional affairs of his industry which carried him 
into the varied extracurricular phases of his ca- 
reer. Notable among his adventures on the Wash- 
ington front was his leadership in shaping the 
milling industry's opposition to the International 
Wheat Agreement and his influence in tempering 
it to industrial needs. He forewarned the artificers 
of this fantastic international cartel of its futilities 
and follies. 

Mr. Mulroy’s vigorous counsel, founded upon 
basic understanding and knowledge of an industry 
exacting of its executives more than an average 
sagacity, will be missed where millers meet to deal 
with tomorrow's social and economic confusions. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOT A TOWN HALL MEETING 
EFRESHINGLY at variance with the fa- 
R miliar Washington pattern for such matters 
was the recent meeting between Clarence Francis, 
former head of General Foods and now White 
House consultant, and a six-man committee repre- 
senting the grain industry. It had not the stuffiness 
of the usual formal industry advisory committee 
conference. It was informal, direct, friendly and 
effective. The following memo to the editor from 
John Cipperly, The Northwestern Miller’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, explains why and how: 
“The six-man committee, which was selected 
informally on the basis of recommendations by 
one of the group itself, was one of the best if not 
the best that has been chosen over the long period 
of years that has seen industry advisory com- 
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mittees come and go. It is not to be understood, 
however, that an equally good six-man group com- 
posed of others from those industries would not 
have reflected top quality and equal ability. This 
committee, small in number, brought to the gov- 
ernment a nice balance of trade knowledge and 
experience, but it disclosed its true worth when 
it handed the government leader, Mr. Francis, a 
concise estimate of the problem plus a brief ef- 
fective recommendation for remedy. 

“While the general belief is that the group was 
nigh grade in most respects, one of its members, 
in a cold self-analysis, admitted that the group 
did lack representation from the grain export 
trade, with current participation in all world mar- 
kets. This candid qualification is the hallmark of 
the penetrating judgment of the group as a whole. 

“The formation of the group is also a recog- 
nition of the high quality of the government offi- 
cial, Mr. Francis. who gathered in his office in- 
dividuals with whom he was to talk informally 
but confidentially on matters under his supervi- 
sion. 

“The meeting rejected the town hall approach 
typical of formal industry advisory committee 
sessions. Missing were the usual formalities of a 
presiding officer mouthing words of greeting and 
then turning the gathering over to subordinates 
who in turn listen to speeches, harangues and 
special pleading from trade components much of 
which would always be better left unsaid 

“Mr. Francis, with a background of broad 
managerial and administrative experience, wanted 
to know first-hand just what these men estimated 
the situation to be. To their everlasting credit it 
must be said that they laid on the line a fine 
statement of fact plus recommendations to fit 
those facts, although at the same time they did 
not utter any pious statements that they believed 
in the conditions which have caused these condi- 
tions to arise. There was no recrimination—-no 
overflowing of words. 

“It was a significant committee in that, in the 
morning session its members talked freely with 
Mr. Francis and then adjourned to prepare recom- 
mendations, which were presented to an after- 
noon meeting. In contrast was the subsequent 
formal announcement from government quarters 
concerning the meeting, with the usual piling up 
of words of promise and gracious thanks from the 
government officials. Mr. Francis dispensed with 
such palaver, in character with a man of business. 
He was dealing in results not words. He was 
dealing with businessmen equally interested in 
results-—businessmen giving the best of their judg- 
ment to meet a situation which they did not create 
and of whose antecedents they did not approve 
But reflecting the high quality of their integrity 
they gave Mr. Francis that to which he was en- 
titled—-sincere recommendations as to how to cor- 
rect the situation.” 

If there are those who have suffered more 
than has Mr. Cipperly from the kind of thing he 
deplores and abhors from long exposure to it, 
they are the long-suffering men of industry who 
have had to endure the standard Washington con- 
ference pattern without opportunity for amending 
it. For some of these folk the new pattern may 
seem significant enough to rank alongside even 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 
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ON SAVING THE FACE OF ASIA 

es ngpaeraton has governed the thought, ac- 

tion and fortune of Oriental peoples to a de- 
gree not generally understood in the Occident. 
Chester Bowles, ambassador to India in the last 
two years of the Roosevelt-Truman regime, and 
one-time OPA-man, gives emphasis to this in his 
book, ‘“‘Ambassador's Report,’ which constitutes 
a remarkable documentation of the Eastern 
Hemisphere's fight to a finish between Com- 
munism and Democracy. The wheat-for-India issue 
of three years ago is cited as one of the many 
examp!es-small in itself but large in its effects 
and implications -—of the misunderstanding be- 
tween East and West and in particular of the 
racial sensitiveness that boils up out of the revolt 
against colonialism 

Mr. Bowles arrived at his diplomatic post in 
the midst of the long and acrimonious congress- 
ional debate over the loan of two million tons 
of surplus U.S. wheat to relieve famine conditions 
in India. The loan had been approved, but only 
after months of delay and of criticism directed at 
India’s “independent” attitude toward American 
policy in Asia. The efforts in Congress to tack on 
restrictive amendments designed to compel Indian 
compliance with United Nations measures against 
the spread of Communism were defeated, but the 
debates accompanying them were fully reported 
in the Indian press, and many Indians were con- 
vinced that the U.S. wanted to take political ad- 
vantage of their country's suffering. 

Russian propaganda moved in quickly and an- 
nounced that it would send 50,000 tons of wheat 
to India at once. It was announced that Russia 
would not stop to haggle about money while the 
Indian people were starving. India cheered and 
Soviet stock rocketed, Even the later arrival from 
America of 40 times the amount of wheat sent 
by Russia did not erase the public memory of 
this dramatic but phony act of the Kremlin. The 
price which the Russians demanded was out- 
rageous, and far above that which the U.S. had 
charged and which had been covered by a US. 
loan on generous terms. But this fact received 
far less publicity than the original Soviet offer, 
and the wounds of resentment in India have never 
wholly healed. There could hardly have been an 
unguent in the subsequent outright gift of a 
million tons of U.S. wheat to the Pakistanis. 

The difficulties a democracy finds in dealing 
with matters of this kind seem to escape demo- 
cratic India. Dictatorship can do overnight what 
democracy can do only through the process of 
debate and publicity. But if India can remain 
democratic it will learn this by experience, It 
will be obliged to learn, too, for its own comfort, 
how to take criticism without offense. Democracy 
is no face-saver. 

The moral for us who are tough and self- 
righteous and without racial self-consciousness 
seems to be that it is not enough to be a generous 
giver, The giver must also be gracious in giving 
particularly when the power to give may be also 
the power to govern 


—— BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, in his first inaugural 
address, after reviewing the circumstances favor- 
able for the success of the nation, said: “With all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make 
us a happy and prosperous people? Still one thing 
more, fellow citizens—a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, shall leave them otherwise free to regu- 
late their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
government.” 
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Argentine Grain 
Supplies Expand 


TORONTO--The export availabil- 
ity of all grains in the Argentine dur- 
ing the season 1953-54 is expected 
to exceed that of 1952-53 by 50%, 
according to A. F. Hillhouse, a Ca- 
nadian government official located 
in Buenos Aires. 

The pace of the country’s over- 
seas grain sales quickened in the 
second half of 1953 when the state 
trading agency began considering and 
accepting all reasonable offers in- 
stead of sticking rigidly to its policy 
of fixed prices in respect of each 
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type of grain. In some cases these 
prices were well above prevailing 
world levels and importers shied 
away from deals. 

The switch in policy brought many 
countries into the market with the 
result that sales, recorded at only 
1.4 million metric tons in the first 
half of the year, topped 3.3 million 
tons in the second half. 

On the basis of the figures sup- 
plied by Mr. Hillhouse the Argentine 
potential for movement into export 
channels in 1954 will be in the region 
of 7 million metric tons. While the 
production of wheat is likely to fall 
short of last year’s offtake, the avail- 
able stocks from the carryover plus 
the total yield from all grains sup- 
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Board of Trade Building 
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ports the contention that this total 
will be reached by the end of the 


year. The 1953 export total of not 
far short of 5 million tons, when 
wheat by products are taken into 
account, was the highest recorded 
since 1948, and exceeded the com- 
bined total of the previous two 
years 


While growing and harvesting con- 
ditions for wheat were not ideal, 
Mr. Hillhouse states they were bet- 
ter than average. Officially, the 
wheat crop is expected to provide at 
least 6 million tons compared with 
7,560,000 tons in 1952-53. 
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MIE. IKSS8 BR. SMITH, 


President of the 


So 
“~ 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Annual Field Day Meet and Barbecue 


Will be on the Uhimann Farm. 


1O3rd & Antioch Road. Johnson County. Kansas. 


Near Kansas City 


Friday. June 18th. 
at 1:30 P.M. 


Everyone Interested in Agriculture Is Welcome 


A discussion of rigid versus flexible price sup- 
ports on wheat will highlight the speakers’ pro- 
gram, beginning at THREE O'CLOCK. 





Dale E. Hathaway, chairman of the Department 
of Economics at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, and C. Clyde Mitchell, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will deliver the 
principal addresses. 


A Barbecue Supper Will Be Served immediately Afterwards 


This is your invitation We have arranged for the speaking program 


and refreshments in the Resting Barn in 


No Personal Invitations Will Be Issued the event of rain on the Farm. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
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products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Y Cleims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
y panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
No. 3516— licing trays are equipped with stacking lugs 
on the outside of all four corners 
Brochure serving to both facilitate stacking 
The AMF Bakery division of and further reinforce the corners 
American Machine & Foundry Co, These trays, available in several 


has issued a brochure illustrating and 
describing the features and specifica- 
tions of the AMF Micro model 75 
band Slice-Master. Designed to de- 
liver perfectly sliced loaves at all 
wrapper speeds, the slicer can be 
synchronized with high-speed wrap- 
pers in “standard” or “reverse” po- 
sitions. Among the features of the 
mode! are natural slicing, block load- 
ing, loaf cushioning infeed conveyor, 
patented heel control and slice thick- 
ness control. Copies of this two-page, 
two-color brochure and information 
on other machines may be obtained 
by checking No. 3546 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3519—Stacking 
Tray 


A new stacking tray for handling 
cakes, rolls, pies and other food 
handling has been developed by the 
Molded Fiberglass Tray Co, Moulded 
of lightweight, reinforced plastic, the 
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- CLIP OUT 


Send me information on the items marked: 


. 3553 [| No. 3560 
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. 3557 [] No. 3566 
. 3558 {] No. 3567 
. 3559 {-} No. 3568 
FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL - 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


standard sizes, are Claimed to be non- 
corrosive, rot proof and resistant to 
most acids and alkalis. The company 
states that they will neither warp 
nor lose their shape and are dimen- 
sionally stable from -60°F. up to 
300° F. They are available in a wide 
variety of colors. For complete in- 
formation check No. 3549 on the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail 


No. 35417—Roll 
Buttering Machine 


Individual buttering of rolls at high 
speed is made possible with the new 
roll buttering machine designed and 
manufactured by the R. G. White En- 
gineering Co. This machine coats the 
rolls lightly and evenly with liquefied 
butter as they are fed in from the 
moulder, Butter remains in a liquid 
state by means of a heater and ther- 
mostat. An integral unit, it may be 
placed in line with present equip- 
ment, requiring no installation costs. 
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In actual operation, high rates of 
roll production were attained when 
the rolls were fed directly into the 
machine from the roll moulder. For 
more information check No. 3547 on 
the coupon and mail it 


No. 3552—Book on 
Breadmaking 


For its third edition the book, 
Breadmaking Its Principles and 
Practice, has been rewritten and 


expanded by its author, Edmund B. 
Bennion. The publisher, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, explains that consider- 
able consolidation of information has 
been effected, and the aim has been 
to prepare a guide for those en- 
gaged in the production of bread in 
plant bakeries as well as for 
using craft methods of production. 
Bread recipes are included, as are 
revised sections on fermentation, liy- 
drogen concentration and _ colloidal 
formation of dough. Chapters on ma- 
chinery and ovens have been extended 
while new chapters on bakery 
struction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization, costs and breakdowns 
have been added. The book is avail- 
able through this publication at $6.75 
per copy 


No. 3518—Bake-In 
Gift Can 


The S. S. Pierce Co., in taking early 
advantage of the year ‘round expan- 
sion of the fruit cake market, is 
baking sizable quantities of its own 
formula fruit cake directly into a 


those 


con- 





new 1 


lb. loaf shape “Bake-In” gift 
can. The baked cake actually comes 
out of the oven “gift wrapped.” After 
the cake is baked directly into the 
gift can, all that is required is to 
place the cover onto the can and 
it is then ready-to-sell or store until 
put on display. Cakes baked directly 
into “Bake-In” gift cans are said to 
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have proven highly successful and 
flavor retention is assured. The cans 
are manufactured by Pletcher & Pol- 
lack. For further details check No. 
3548 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 3551—Sugar in 
Bread Baking 


Sugar Information, Inc., has pub- 
lished a new booklet, titled “Sugar in 
Bread Baking.” The author, Raymond 
T. Bohn, head of Bohn Food Re- 
search, Inc., bakery consultant, is 
well known in the baking and milling 
industries. He has directed the labor- 
atory activities of several of the 
country’s largest baking companies. 
Chapters of the booklet are devoted 
to sugar usage in bread, sugar rela- 
tion to dough properties, pre-fer- 
ments and sweet dough preparations, 
sugar costs and values, handy facts, 


sugar storage and bread standards. 
More information about the book 
may be obtained by checking No. 


3551 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


No. 3550—Dryer 


Michael Electric Co., Inc., has an- 


nounced production of its hand-and- 
face dryer, called by the trade name, 
Hurricane. It 


Ozo - Dry comes 





equipped with a Westinghouse Odor- 
out Sterilamp, a 2,000 watt heating 
unit, protected by a special fuse, and 
a 6,000 rpm blower which is claimed 
to dry hands in 30 seconds. It is built 


to make a wall unit, 912x7x6%4 in. 
The units, of grey metallic finish 
with chrome trim, are guaranteed 


for one year. To receive more com- 
plete information check No. 3550 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3553—Sealing 
Folder 


The Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of its folder 
No. 74, entitled “Is Your Scaling Op- 
eration Important?” This folder il- 
lustrates and describes a compact 
work bench with ingredient bins and 
spice drawer unit. The various sizes 
listed makes it possible to use these 
units in any size bakery, according to 
the company. Copies of these folders 
are available by checking No. 3553 on 
the and dropping it in the 
mail. 


coupon 


No. 3555—Emulsifier 
Folder 


Hachmeister-Inc., has just issued 
a second scientific folder, ‘The Ac- 
tion of Modern Bread Emulsifiers” by 
Dr. Herman Birnbaum, director of 
research. This article describes the 
physical chemistry and properties of 
various emulsifiers and their action 
in dispersing fat in yeast raised 
doughs and evaluates T-E-M-diacety] 
Tartaric acid Esters of Mono and 
diglycerides, a food emulsifier. The 
previous folder ‘Functional Charac- 
teristics of Modern Bread Emulsi- 
fiers’ reviews the application § of 
emulsifiers to bread baking and sup- 
plies answers to technical questions. 
Copies of these folders are available 
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upon request by 
on the coupon 
the mail. 


No. 3558—Bread 
Handling 


Fibre Specialty division 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Co. offers a 
new method of bread handling in its 
new Bakerboy bake tray system. The 
equipment employs its recently de- 
signed bake trays with open end or 
open side construction, stacked in any 


No. 3555 
dropping it in 


checking 
and 


of the Na- 








number on all-steel, welded dolly 
trucks. When stacked, the trays form 
an interlocking shelving system that 
is moved readily from oven, wrapping 
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equipment, loading platform or truck. 
The tray assembly is vulcanized fibre 
in riveted construction, with smooth 
plated top metal molding and corners, 
metal reinforced hand holes and hard- 
wood runners. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 3558 on 
the coupon, drop it in the mail and 
a descriptive catalog will be mailed 
to you. 


No. 3556—Tray 
Overwrap 


Development of a packaging meth- 
od using an automatic cellophane tray 
overwrap in the Penn Fruit Co. Bak- 
ery & Cake Kitchen in Philadelphia 
is announced by the American Vis- 
cose Corp. In its new packaging oper- 
ation, Penn Fruit uses only eight tray 
sizes, four sizes of U-boards, and two 
types of corrugated liners. Since the 
U-boards are duplicates of the tray 
sizes, there are actually only 8 differ- 
ent container sizes for the whole line 
of products, These trays and U-boards 
are set up by hand and placed on a 
conveyor where they are filled as the 
belt moves toward the wrapping ma- 
chine. The conveyor feeds the pack- 
ages into a National machine which 
overwraps them with Sylvania 300- 








393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling end baking industries. Coding breed wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 














MS-1 cellophane and heat seals them 
at a speed of 45 per minute. All varie- 
ties of products move down the same 
packaging line to the wrapping ma- 
chine which requires one man to con- 
trol and unload it. For complete in- 
formation about this system check 
No. 3556 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3562—Tempera- 
ture Controller 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. has issued bulletin 6430 
which describes the new Brown dual 
temperature controller. This instru- 
ment incorporates two complete sys- 
tems for measuring, indicating, and 
controlling two temperatures. The 
bulletin includes information on ap- 
plication, control forms and ranges. 
In bakeries the device has application 
in controlling the temperature and 
relative humidity of bread-proofing 
and fermentation rooms by use of a 
wet and dry bulb thermal system 
useful especially to manufacturers of 
bakery equipment. To obtain the 


bulletin check No. 3562 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 35614—Pan Clean- 
ing Machine 


The bakery division of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., has added a new 
model to its line of cleaning ma- 
chines, the Magnus No. 1 pan dip 
machine for bakers. The machine agi- 
tates a full batch of pans up. and 
down 100 times a minute on a “see- 
saw” platform in the cleaning solu- 
tion, the company says. Dual agita- 
tion of both the work and the solution 
forces the cleaning compound against 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 























1300 HUDSON STREET 


the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container .. . 


delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 


ibility with overall cellophane + 
eee ym made to withstand 


han 


special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 


7 at’. 
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WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 





Quaker 
akers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Unitormity 


the priceless 4 in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE ake flout 
» an Joughnut flour 
G cookie ind ¢ 
COOKIE KIN 


cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


‘ AHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 
“GR 


Toba, viscosity satolels 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








ROCELNYE” "RLODGETT'S” RYE 2c.’ 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











and into all interior and exterior sur- 
faces, it is claimed. Floor space of 
less than 4x3 ft. is required. The ma- 
chine produces its own hot water by 
means of a coil completely immersed 
in the solution. Heating is by steam 
or gas. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3564 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3567—Icing 
Ingredient 


Mallet & Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
ingredient called Hiflex which has 
been added to its Pic 77. The result 
is claimed to be a product with in- 
creased flexibility, stability, and 
easier handling of all icings for 
wrapped sweet goods and cakes 
Cracking, chipping, peeling, and shal- 
ing are considerably reduced, claims 
the company. Check Noa. 3567 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive full 
information. 


No. 3568—Publie 
Relations Films 


A film producing firm for public 
relations programs of businesses has 
been formed by Gilbert Altschul, a six 
time motion picture award winner. 
The firm will be known as the Gilbert 
Altschul Productions. Mr. Altschul 
was formerly senior motion picture 
producer-director of Coronet Films, 
preparing films for schools. The com- 
pany’s headquarters will be at High- 
land Park, IIl., at 1760 Clavey Road. 
More details will be sent if you wil! 
check No. 3568 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail 


No. 3565—Cake 
Ornaments 


A fully-illustrated catalog of wed- 
ding cake ornaments has been re- 
leased by the manufacturer, Leon D. 
Bush. Dozens of beautifully formed 
decorations offered including bridal 
couples, complete bridal parties, devo- 
rated bells, love birds, floral back- 
grounds, etc. A choice of white or 
blacks coats on many of the figurines 









BAKERS EVERYWHERE REPORT RECORD 
FRUIT CAKE SALES—BIG EXTRA PROFITS... 


Thanks to Yhe OVA 





Pletcher 


RICHLY 
LITHOGRAPHED 
IN BRILLIANT COLORS 





FOR YEAR ‘ROUND FRUIT CAKES & 


BETTER QUALITY BAKED PRODUCT 


BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL DESIGNS FOR ALL SEA- 
SONS and HOLIDAYS THRUOUT THE YEAR. 
‘BAKE-IN" GIFT CANS ARE SO STURDY THEY 
® BAKE PERFECTLY AT STANDARD BAKING 
TEMPERATURES! SEND NOW FOR FULL COLOR 
BROCHURE SHOWING FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
SIZES and DESIGNS in 1-2-3 lb. CANS. COM- 
PLETE WITH BAKING LINERS. 


WE INVITE EARLY INQUIRIES. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FULL-COLOR BROCHURE and PRICE LISTS 


OUR ARTISTS 
WILL CREATE 












59 BAKE- -IN GIFT CAN 


Pollack COLORFUL “BAKE-IN “GIFT 
CANS are the largest-selling decorated metal 
containers FOR ALL BAKED PRODUCTS. 


These are the famous “Bake-In" Gift Cans—that year after year 
continue to create record fruit cake sales for leading wholesale 
and retail bakeries thruout the country. Baking Fruit Cakes, 
Date-Nut and Danish Fruit Loaves, Molasses Cake and many 
other better grade baked products RIGHT INTO GIFT CANS 
IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF! Best of all—They can be prepared 


V/A Original” during slow periods and storaged perfectly onan the 

« 4” moment you put them on display. 

Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS E NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN. “COMES OUT OF 





i BAKE-IN GIFT CANS Dept. 76 ; 
1 694 Third Ave. New York, N. Y 


I Please send Full Color Brochure 
Nome 
Address. nsadaabied 
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FOR PROMPT DELIVERY j PLACE | LARGE ORDERS NOW) 













NO MUSS—NO FUSS... 
THE OVEN GIFT WRAPPED.” 


Pletcher & Pollack 
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is available. Also available are swans, 
doves, vases, Christmas bells and 
miniature churches in lighted as well 
as musical models. These ornaments 
are molded from pure white styrene 
and will last indefinitely. Copies of 
the catalog are available free by 
checking No. 3565 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3566—Litho- 
graphic Designs 


A sample full color bulletin de- 
scribing its custom-made and stock 
designs for fruit cake and cookie 
cans has been prepared by the Olive 
Can Co. Stock designs in floral, sea- 
sonal and holiday patterns are shown 
on the bulletin. To receive the bulletin 
check No. 3566 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3557—Conveyor 
Belt 


An “easy-on-the-eyes” conveyor 
belt, called Plastex, for icing opera- 
tions and pan conveying is now avail- 
able with focal green plastic cover, 
announces the manufacturer, The 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. Plas- 
tex is a vinyl coated conveyor belting 
and is available in all widths and 
plies. The cover is washable, water- 
proof, acid and oil resistant, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The belt is 
available in white, maroon or focal 
green colors. For further information 
and descriptive literature check No 
3557 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail 


No. 3559—Caps 


The Paperlynen Co. has available 
free literature on its line of head 
coverings for personnel working with 
foods. The company explains that caps 
are valuable for sanitation purposes 
and point-of-sale advertising for a 
firm’s own products or those dis- 
tributed at outlets. Trademarks, in- 
signias or sales messages may be 
printed on the adjustable caps, if de- 
sired. To secure this literature check 
No. 3559 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail 


No. 3560—Spray 
Gun Booklet 


A new booklet, “Spray Gun Mo- 
tion Study,” published by the De- 
Vilbiss Co., describes the procedure 
in spraying various surfaces which 
are encountered in production spray- 
ing operations. To obtain maximum 
efficiency in production spraying, the 
publishers recommend studying the 
particular object to be sprayed for 
determination of the most effective 
gun movements. A continuity of mo- 
tion in painting an article is an im- 
portant element in increasing the 
efficiency of the spraying operation, 
the bookiet explains. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained by checir 
No. 3560 on the coupon and mnailin 
it. 


No. 3554—Bakers’ 
Marshmallows 


Doumaks Marshmallow Co., Inc., 
is producing new minature marsh- 
mallows for use in creamy frostings 
The company says the product has 
the same texture and tastiness of the 
larger size. The new process of manu- 
facturing is described as one which 
permits the mashmallows to be ex- 
truded through nozzles and cut in- 
stead of being molded in starch. The 
new size is 1/16 that of ordinary 
marshmallows. For more complete in- 
formation check No. 3554 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 
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Although the topic is “Handling 
Quantities of Frozen Bread,” most 
of this article will be on the sub- 
ject of the handling of frozen bread 
in our own plant. Our own frozen 
bread is all that we know very much 
about. Our problems and our solu- 
tions may be different from the prob- 
lems (and solutions) of other bakers. 

Our special problems grow out of 
the circumstance that we have for a 
number of years been doing business 
from one plant over a much larger 
area than is common for baking 
enterprises. In fact, even prior to 
our development of the deep freeze 
methods, we were shipping to such 
points as Florida, Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Ohio, Western New 
York, Maine and in fact, throughout 
the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Handling Quantities of Frozen Bread 


By 
Paul Dean Arnold 


and our demands vary widely, not 
only within a given week—especially 
now that there is so much emphasis 
on week-end marketing, but also, of 
course, from week to week, from 
season to season, and as between 
normal days and holidays. It is pos- 
sible that deep freezing may be valu- 
able in helping to eliminate double- 


time for holiday work, and to reduce 
time-and-a-half costs, as well as to 
level out producton rates and elimi- 
nate non-productive labor costs. In 
our bakery the problem of the less- 
than-40-hour week is particularly 
acute, since we have a 40-hour pay 
guarantee. 

Another problem which all of us 
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share is that of the variety change- 
over loss. Most of us have losses, the 
extent of which we may not realize, 
which are oceasioned by the neces- 
sity for us to make a number of 
different varieties in any one day. 
Right now our industry is in the 
midst of attempts to solve the prob- 
lem created by the demand for a 
five-day work week, in a world where 
our product, we hope, is being con- 
sumed on a seven-day basis. Most 
of us also share the problem of ris- 
ing transportation costs and rates, 
which are largely beyond our con- 
trol. It is probably safe to say that 
the application of the freezing tech- 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul Dean Ar- 
nold, since 1940 has been head of 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y. He has been a bakery super- 
intendent for the National Biscuit 
Co. and later, with his wife and 
brother, opened his own bakery in 
Stamford, Conn. As head of Arnold 
Bakers, he has had considerable ex- 
perience in transporting baked prod- 
ucts in refrigerated trucks to half 
of the customers in 22 states. In this 
article, adapted from a talk given 
by Mr. Arnold at the 1954 meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, are related some of perti- 
nent factors in handling frozen bread 
and other frozen baked products. 





Obviously, shipment to such remote 
places as Atlanta, Ga., entails high 
shipping costs; a distinct problem in 
the relationship of actual market de- 
mand to orders; often considerable 
delay in reecipt of goods, a physical 
problem due to the actual time con- 
sumed in transit; and special prob- 
lems created by weather and other 
hazards, which, of course, are mag- 
nified in proportion to distance 


Shipping Savings Possible 

The application of the deep freeze 
technique has very largely solved 
many of these problems. We find 
that we are able to deep-freeze at 
the plant, ship in full refrigerated 
trailer loads, and defray the cost of 
storage at the point of receipt in ter- 
minal freezers, and make an actual 
saving 27% over the cost of ship- 
ment by Railway Express on daily 
schedules. The availability of stocks 
at destination terminals has had the 
effect of putting the bakery right in 
the town of receipt for all practical 
purposes. Delays, special problems 
caused by weather and other haz- 
ards, the staling which used to take 
place during the actual time in 
transit, and the problem of matching 
demand to production, have been 
largely solved. The availability of 
stocks is one of the most important 
benefits, since the lack of flexibility 
due to the lag between the place- 
ment of orders and receipt of goods 
had been a major handicap in distant 
markets 

There are, however, some general 
problems which we share in common 
with all bakers, which problems re- 
frigeration may help to solve. All of 
us suffer from the fact that we have 
more or less fixed production rates 
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NIBROC WHITE- 


First: It handles and prints better on your presses 


and helps you sell more bags. 


Second: Your customer can more readily sell the 
merchant his coffee, flour, rice, meal, dog-food in 


an extra-strong bag printed on high- 
brightness Niproc Wuite. 


Third: The product in a Niproc WHITE 
bag is the one that will catch the eye of 
the housewife in the modern supermar- 
ket—and its strength will carry it home 
safely! 


Use Niproc Wuite and pass on some of these ad- 
vantages to your customer—and on to Ais customer 
as well. Write to our Technical Service Division, 
Dept. HR-6, Boston. 
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nique could be helpful in the solu- cooling. We are convinced from the A. The freezing temperature 
tion of all of these general problems. results in our plant that certainly should be no higher than -10°; —20 

no more than four to six hours should is better 
Procedure he nermi sie - te = , . . 

F : xe permitted to elapse before goods B. Products should be exposed to 
However, I would like to emphasize are placed in the deep freeze room intense cold in individual wrapped 
that except for a few suggestions or air blast tunnel, as the case may units, on racks if this is possible. Our 
regarding potentialities of deep be. Obviously, the quicker the prod- new freezer warehouse is designed 
freeze, everything in this discussion uct is frozen, the better the result- for the freezing of bread on racks. 
will concern our own special prob- ing quality and flavor The only reason we do not freeze 
lems and our own solution. The fol- B. Our products are securely wrap bread on racks now is that we are 
lowing is our procedure for the han- ped. For our white bread we use still using public rented warehouse 
dling of bread and rolls: an inner cellophane wrapper plus the space, and it is impractical to take the 
1. Production: standard, high-grade outer wax bread out of cartons at this point. 
A. The application of the freezing wrapper, double-wax. Air at —20” is Good results, however, are obtainable 
technique is undertaken with fresh- extremely dry, and wrapping ma- both with rolls and bread in corru- 
baked products only. terials must have good moisture va- gated shipping cartons, if cartons are 
The product is frozen as soon as por transfer protective qualities stacked so as to permit as much 
possible after baking and normal 2. Warehouse Freezing Procedure: movement of air around all surfaces 
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Paul Dean Arnold 


_ Why Bakers Prefer 
ENRICHMENT WAFER 


1. ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 
finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


as possible. We employ wooden strips 
about an inch thick between layers, 
and exercise great care in spacing, 
to insure maximum air circulation. 
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C. There should be good air circu- 
lation within the freezer box itself. 
Still cod is not suitable. If the freez- 
er box does not already have air 
circulation, then fans should be in- 
stalled. 

D. The temperature of the product 
must be reduced to below 20°F. with- 
in six hours after goods have been 
placed in deep freeze room, if possi- 
ble. Under no circumstances should 
product remain above 20°F. for more 
than 24 hours after baking, for suc- 
cessful preservation under the deep- 
freeze method. The faster the rate of 
cooling the better. 

E. It should be stated here that 


2. PERFORMANCE — They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 
sifier. 


Be UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 
itating uniform enrichment. 





4. CONVENIENCE —They’re always available... no waiting. Ask your 
yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 
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PACKAGES 


BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
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CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








MERCK & CO. Inc. WABASH 2-0931-2 


Research and Production 





for the Nation's Health Manufacturing Chemists E. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ = 
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CAKE FLOUR 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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freezing of bread and rolls. There is through refreezing when properly have apparent rather than true justi- 
one important difference, in that done fication. In our opinion, to “take 
bread and rolls may be brought to In general, fluctuation in tempera- chances” in this procedure will in the 
normal room temperature and then ture, especially any fluctuation which long run be as fatal to the success 
refrozen without significant loss of tends to carry the product above of the deep freeze technique as ap- 
quality, except that the normal aging 20 F. during storage should be avoid- plied to breadstuffs as it would in the 
process, of course, goes on during the d. Moisture vapor, which forms application of this technique to 
time when the product is above 20'F it a temperature above 20°F., is apt meats. 

However, unless this refreezing is to be refrozen in larger crystals when We should emphasize again that 
done correctly, and particularly with the @demperature drops below 20 the procedure we use is the one we 
proper speed, ice crystals may b igain have found to give best results for 
formed, with resulting uneven distri : E us. We hold forth no guarantees as 
bution of moisture after defrosting High Standards Necessary to the effectiveness of this procedure 
Palatability, from the standpoint of The importance of maintaining real for the products of other bakers. 
retention of fresh aroma and th frozen food standards cannot be over- One of the reasons that we em- 
avoidance of various chemical break- emphasized. Any leeway in the appli- phasize the importance of individual 
downs, is not seriously affected cation of these standards is apt to study by each baker is that we rec- 











Robert A. MacManus 


APPOINTED—The New York divi- 
sion staff of Brolite Co, has been 
augmented with the appointment of 
Robert A. MacManus as a sales and 
service representative for the metro- 
politan area, it was announced by Ed. 
Dawson, general sales manager. Mr. 
MacManus has spent more than 30 
years in the baking business including 
positions as production manager with 
two of the large multiple retail bak- 
ery and wholesale bakery firms in the 
East. He will also be available for 
shop and group demonstrations. 


our choice of the storage room meth- 
od of freezing was based on our spe- 00 or 
cial needs. It is more than likely 
that air blast tunnel methods may be 
better for other bakers, depending 
on special problems involved. 
8. Storage and Shipment: 
A. After being deep frozen, the 
product should be held at zero, and 
temperature of the product should be 


at zero upon removal for shipment. 

B. Shipment should be so planned ir wh rs 
as to guarantee that the product 
never rises above 20°F. We have 
found that a full trailer load, shipped 
in a refrigerated and insulated trail- 
er, will not rise above 20° even on 
shipments to Florida, which take be- 
tween three and four days. It is pos- 
sible that shorter shipments of full 
trailer loads in well-insulated trailers, 
could be made without the need for 
refrigeration in the vehicle. This is 
due to what might be called a mass 
cold factor, 

4. Storage at Destination: 

Cartons of goods should be stored 
on pallets or skids, in a clean room, 
at a temperature of zero or colder, 

5: Defrosting for Use: 

Goods should be passed through the 
staling range, from 20° to room tem- 
perature, as rapidly as possible. If 
practical, products should be removed 
from cartons and placed in individual 
packages in a gentle movement of air. 
This is particularly true of bread. 
We have found, however, that open- 
ing the tops of cartons and spreading 
them around permits of tempering, 
where there is good air movement, 
without excessive condensation of 
atmospheric moisture, It is important 
that there should be a good circula- 
tion of air around products, whether 
in cartons or as individual packages, 
and that the product be brought to 
room temperature as quickly as pos- 
sible 











General Comment 
Our experince indicates. that the 
same standards which are being ap- 
plied in the freezing of meats and 
vegetables ought to be applied in the 
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ognize that our operation is certainly 
not typical of most bakers. I have 
already indicated that the use of the 
deep freeze technique is practical 
for us, for distant shipments, and 
that we can save money applying 
deep freeze due to the fact that we 
obtain far more favorable freight 
rates on full trailer loads. It is obvious 
that similar savings in transportation 
costs would not be obtainable over 
shorter distances. It is probably un- 
usual for a product to have consumer 
acceptance at distances running up 
to 1,000 miles away from the bakery, 
on the basis of prices which are per- 
haps a nickel higher than the price 
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the product commands in the local 
market. 
Firming Up 

Our product, particularly our 
bread, is not typical of most commer- 
cial bread in regular production. One 
of the differences is that our bread 
is relatively firm and close-textured, 
and even when absolutely fresh does 
not have the softness of feel which 
most breads exhibit. Bread processed 
by the freezing technique tends to 
lose some softness of feel. However, 
since the consumer is accustomed to 
a somewhat firmer feel in our prod- 
uct, she does not object as much as 


she might with other breads. As far 
as we can determine, this tendency 
for a slight firming-up, especially in 
our bread, is the only change which 
any of our products exhibit even after 
long periods of storage under deep 
freeze, provided of course, the freez- 
ing technique is properly applied. 
There is another difference, too, 


between our white bread and the 
standard commercial product. Our 
bread is what might be called a 


“high-flavor” product. This flavor 
build-up results from the use of 
butter, whole eggs and of honey. Deep 
freezing tends to fix this high flavor, 
and to prevent flavor interchange 





featuring 


WHEAT GERM WHITE BREA 


as they appear in 


Quality Bakers’ Windows 


Watch the Growing Numbers 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Millers of Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
It's Best for Bread 


Edgar Carlock 
2310 N. Oakley Blvd. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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We believe the flavor of our frozen 
bread is superior to that of the un- 
frozen product even when tasted 
fresh. 

We have made some application of 
the deep freeze technique in solving 
problems which we assume are of a 
general nature in the industry. We 
have successfully merchandised deep- 
frozen rolls in nearby areas on holi- 
day weeks when demand is unusually 
great. These stocks had been built 
up on the basis of straight-time labor 
costs. Their use during holiday weeks 
saved us quite a lot of time-and-a- 
half and even double-time, 


Production for Sixth Day 

We are at the present time con- 
structing a fast-freezing room and a 
storage room which we hope will 
have a capacity large enough to per- 
mit the treezing and storage of at 
least one full day's bake in our plant. 
If this new freezer plant and ware- 
house lives up to expectations, we are 
hoping to be able to produce, on a 
straight-time basis, much of the prod- 
uct now being produced on holidays 
at double-time. We have made pro- 
vision tor the expansion of our stor- 
age room so that we may be able 
ultimately to produce six days orders 
in five working days, drawing the 
product for the sixth day out of 
lreezer storage. 

We have also made successful ap- 
plication of the deep freeze technique 
in helping to eliminate time lost due 
to variety change-over. We now run 
one or two of our relatively smaller- 
demand specialty loaves on a once- 
a-week basis, drawing from stock for 
daily orders. When we have more 
deep freeze capacity, we expect to 
be able to make additional savings. 

While the problem of the flexibility 
of ordering procedure and the close 
gearing of production to fluctuation 
in consumer demand is more acute 
with us, owing to the large geo- 
graphic area we cover and to our 
independent distributor method, this 
problem must be also a significant 
one to every baker. We hope to be 
able to establish a more sensitive 
relationship between the demands of 
the market, the distributor orders, 
and our production. It may be pos- 
sible to accept cuts after the goods 
are baked and to meet last minute 


additional orders out of freezer 
stocks. 
It would appear that application 


of the deep freeze technique to the 
problem of variety change-over and 
sensitivity to market change, would 
be valuable in general to any baker, 
Insurance for Breakdown 

There is another general applica- 
tion of this technique which might 
well be made by most bakers, also, 
This application would be in the solv- 
ing of the problem of interruption of 
production due to breakdown or 
other hazards. In our highly competi- 
tive market, interruption of produc- 
tion can be severely damaging. I am 
sure that every baker has had a 
nightmare, or a nightmarish experi- 
ence, related to this ever - present 
worry. Certainly a stock of bread and 
rolls, equal in quality to fresh-baked 
merchandise, would be a comfort to 
any baker. 

The matter of the cost and the 
method of application of the deep 
freeze technique will require indivi- 
dual study in the case of each baker, 
I have already indicated that while 
we have chosen the room freezer 


method of quick-freezing our product, 
other bakers may find it desirable to 
use the air blast tunnel method. This 
might well have advantages, one of 
which would be that bread could pass 
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By every standard of measurement, 
RODNEY flours give top performance. 
You get the right baking qualities for 
best bread results. . . you get predict- 
able baking performance for smooth 
shop schedules . . . you get consistent 
baking characteristics for uniformity 


of your product. Year after year, bak- 





ers have found they can rely on ROD- 








NEY flours for high scoring loaves and 





high soaring sales. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTE 


TO REMEMBER [ 























You can count on 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
for highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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directly from the wrapping machine 
through the air blast tunnel without 
extra labor cost. 


Costs 


About all that can be indicated on 
the matter of costs is that our pres- 
ent expense for transportation to 
public warehousing and deep freezing 
runs to approximately 1¢ per pound. 
While the true capacity of the new 
facilities which we are now building 
is, of course, uncertain at this time, 
pending actual experience in use, we 
feel that the cost of the application 
of the deep freeze technique to our 
product after we have installed our 
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new freezer plant will run some- 
where in the neighborhood of a “%¢ 
per pound. 

I have already indicated that the 
costs of deep freezing for a product 
destined for distant points are being 
more than offset in our operation 
by savings on transportation. Pend- 
ing the completion of our deep freeze 
warehouse, we have not been able to 
determine how well deep freezing 
will pay in handling goods destined 
for local distribution. We hope to 
make substantial savings through the 
use of the deep freeze procedure as a 
means of reducing double-time and 
time-and-a-half, as well as reduction 





in losses due to variety change-over. 
Simplification of transportation and 
ordering problems should be helpful, 
also. As I have indicated, the filling-in 
of the work week is important to us, 
since we guarantee 40 hours’ pay. It is 
very difficult for us to make more 
than an estimate at this time, how- 
ever. 

If we in our industry were able 
to effect the full double-play, Tinker 
to Evers to Chance, then a very im- 
portant additional saving might be 
made through stale elimination. To 
complete the double play we, as 
bakers, must not only perform the 
deep freeze and delivery, but we must 
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~~ to mixing. 


better. 
difference. 


difference. 


STAY 4 
AML AI DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


It increases bread yield. 


lt makes doughs more pliable—they machine 





: 1, Wytase is flexible—not critical... gives tolerance 


It is easy to hancle—vused dry on top of the 
flour in either spongé or dough. 


it makes the crumb whiter—you can see the 
6. It activates softening agents—you can feel the 


7. \t enhances the full flavor of choice ingredients— 
you come back for more of the tempting slices. 





COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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persuade the store 
maintain deep freeze point-of-sale 
merchandising facilities. The first 
baseman in the double play, the 
housewife, has for many years been 
ahead of our industry in the applica- 
tion of deep freeze to our products 
in her own home freezer. 


to provide and 


The Grocers’ Role 

There are a couple of points which 
should help us in selling the grocer 
on making the capital investment, 
and in bearing other expenses inci- 
dent to the provision of deep freeze 
merchandising facilities. One of these 
points is that the grocer now must 
perform a double bookkeeping trans- 
action on every bread order, since 
he checks in, and must check out, at 
least a portion of each order. In addi- 
tion to this, the grocer bears the 
initial brunt of all stale and moldy 
bread complaint. 

Another selling point for us in our 
approach to the grocer would be that 
most bakery products actually do 
taste better when handled under deep 
freeze, since’ right-out-of-the-oven 
fresh flavor is preserved. Also, deep- 
freeze merchandising of bread is very 
much in tune with the trend toward 
once-a-weeck grocery shopping, as 
well. While in most states the grocer 
does not have to bear the actual stale 
loss, due to the consignment selling 
system, it is certainly true that no 
grocer enjoys blue Monday after a 
rainy weekend, any more than the 
poor breadman does 

In summary, our experience indi- 
cates the following important pre- 

1. Use full frozen food techniques 
and take no chances. 

2. Bring the product to below 20 
as fast as possible, and never let it 
get above 20°. 

3. Defrost the product as quickly 
and carefully as you can. 

4. Be sure your package is right. 

It is well that we remind our- 
selves that we have been in a period 
of intense competition among food- 
stuffs for the consumer’s dollar. Our 
industry will probably continue to 
feel the pressure of declining calorie 
consumption. There is in the deep 
freezing technique a promise that we 
shall be able to perform an additional 
service for the consumer in the elimi- 
nation of the perishability of much 
of our product. Most of us have 
wished that we could bring our prod- 
uct to the consumer in the state of 
deliciousness in which it leaves our 
ovens; perhaps deep freeze may at 
long last enable us to do so. 


Soft Wheat Flours 
For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 


CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an?¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frakenmuth, Mich. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN = -:- COLORADO 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 


TO BE SURE 
YOU'VE GOT THE 


RIGHT 
EQUIPMENT TO 
HANDLE 


INCREASED 


SUMMER BUSINESS 


Now’s the time to survey your equipment 
needs. Be sure—sure you've got the right 
equipment to do the job . . . to meet those 
increased summer business demands. 

The Union Steel line of specialized equip- 
ment is job-designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements for a broad variety of 
operations. And .. . every unit of USP 
equipment is quality built for rugged serv- 
ice and greater sanitation. 


Check your present operating require- 
ments and see where USP specialized 
bakery equipmeni can help improve your 
production efficiency while reducing oper- 
ating costs. 

















LARGE CAPACITY 
PORTABLE PROOF 
BOXES 

Now you can hove low- 
cost proofing control that 
assures quality, better 
scheduling and closer cost 
standards. Ruggedly con- 
structed of Aluminized 
Steel over galvanizedstee! 
frame. Completely port- 
able and easy to move. 


DOUBLE-PORTABLE 


Pan Rack 


Lighter, sturdier and more versatile 
USP Double-Portable Pan Racks are 
readily adaptable to any port of 
the shop .. . they fit the floor tracks 
of standard proofing and cooling 
systems. Immediately available in 
various heights to suit your needs. 
Most economical! 


@ Use with standard proofing or 
cooling systems 


@ Proof, cool or store on same rack. 

@ 24 to 40 bun pan capacity—re- 
quire only 25x41" of floor space. 

@ Sturdy, durable, low-cost portable 
bun racks. 
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FLOOR TRUCKS OF EVERY TYPE 

You can keep your production rolling with 
the right USP all-steel truck. Whether it's a 
pon, box, borrel or ingredient truck you need, 
USP hos a model to fit your needs—better 


SANITARY DOUGH TROUGHS 

USP Dough Troughs ore the recognized stand 
ard for every fermentation and dough handling 
job. They are available in o broad range of 
practical sizes, types and special accessories 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. atsion, micuioan 
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RACKS 

for Proofing, Cooling 

or Storage 

Reduce your handling time and protect your 
products on USP Racks. A variety of light, 
medium, and heavy duty models make it 
eosy to select the right rack to speed hon- 
dling, save floor space and reduce upkeep. 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 

Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries al! over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 
to furnish any viscosity desired! 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°.'!” 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 





DO YOU KNOW . a 


a FR 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 42 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


l. Lard contains from 4 to 6% wheat flour require less shortening 
moisture and therefore is considered than pie doughs made with soft wheat 
as containing only about 94 to 96% flour to produce the same tenderness 
fat in the baked crust. 

2. A temperature of -459.4°F. is 12. 


When a new flour is used for 
termed absolute zero 


making bread doughs, best results are 
3. In the summer time when the obtained by decreasing the salt con- 

water is quite heavily chlorinated, tent in the formula slightly. 

the fermentation time of bread 

doughs should be increased about 10 is capable of bringing about a cer- 

to 15%. tain chemical change without itself 
4. In order to obtain a flaky pie being changed to any extent at the 

crust best results are obtained by end of the reaction. 


13. A catalyst is a substance which 


using boiling hot water in the making 14. Sweet chocolate bars contain 
of the dough. about 51% cocoa fat 

5. Egg yolks contain about 50% 15. Arrowroot is a starch made 
moisture, from the roots of the arrowroot plant. 

6. When making sponge cake, bread 16. When reducing large cake 
flour should be used in order to formulas to small ones, it is not ne- 
produce the best results cessary to make any changes in the 

7. On the pH scale, numbers be- percentage of the various ingredients 
low 7 are on the alkaline side and _ called for 
above 7 are on the acid side 17. In making dark cakes, the use 

8. In order to produce a good ma- of malt is advantageous 
hogany color in a devils food cake, 18. When the egg content in cus- 
the cakes should be on the alkaline _ tard pie filling is too high, the filling 
side. will turn watery during baking. 

9. Meringue’ shells and_ kisses 19. Rye bread made by the straight 
should be baked at a temperature of dough method will have a_ better 
about 250° to 275°F. flavor than rye bread produced by 

10. Flour containing a high mois- the sponge dough method 
ture content during storage will spoil 20. Mineral oil is usually used for 
readily. greasing the hopper knife, pockets 


11. Pie doughs made with hard = and plungers on dough dividers. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. neris ci, s. oa. 
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Vanderpool’s Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened its fifth store, the latest be- 
ing located in the Lakeside Shopping 
district in El Paso, Texas. 

* 

An involuntary bankruptey order 
against the Taube Baking Corp., 1915 
W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, has been 
filed in Federal Court. 

as 

W. J. Durham has sold Kiehl's 
Bakery, Fairmont, Minn., to the for- 
mer owner, A, E, Kiehl, who has re- 
turned from two years in California. 

a 

Stanley Vinion, has been named 
to the newly-created position of as- 
sistant sales manager of the Great 
Falls, Mont., area for Eddy’s Bak- 
ery Co., Clarence Fishbaugh, sales 
and plant manager for Eddy’s at 
Great Falls, has announced. 

& 
George N, Graf, executive director 
the Quality Bakers of America, 
Inc., was the principal speaker at 
an Ottumwa, Iowa, Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting recently, He was in 
Ottumwa in connection with the Low- 
enberg Bakery's adoption of the Sun- 

beam trademark label. 

eS 

Gamer's Bakery, Helena, Mont., is 
marketing Last Chance Guich bread 
and is tieing in its promotion with 
a tourists’ promotion. Vigilante Day, 
manager, and Vince Weggenman, co- 
owner of the bakery, outlined the 
campaign, 

& 


Roland Aaker, owner of the Cen- 
tral Grocers Baking Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., recently received considerable 
publicity in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune in connection with the in- 
auguration of the American Dry Milk 
Institute bread process at the bakery. 

® 

Mr. and Mrs, Earl Snyder held 
open house at their bakery in Onawa, 
Iowa, on the fifth anniversary in 
business there, 


of 


The Don-Ray Bakery, managed by 
eimer Hofer, has opened in Wag- 
ner, S.D, 

e 


The Swanson Baking Co., Willmar, 
Minn., is making plans to expand 
its plant in that city. 

& 

The Home Bakery, formerly John's 
Bakery, has been reopened in Raton, 
N.M., by Robert C. Baca, who is the 


owner 
cu 


The Gingerbread House, a bakery 
and coffee shop, has been opened at 
Centuria, Wis. 


Norman Christensen has completed 
remodeling of his bakery at Askov, 
Minn. 


& 
The Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, lowa, is installing new equip- 
ment in the newly-purchased build- 
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Hich Protein Flour 
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hoards, Minn. 
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tying ug the Baker’s Doorbell 


ing at 3919 W. Broadway. Glenn 

G. Robinson, general manager, said 

production is about ready to start 
& 

Eddy’s Bakeries, Helena, Mont., 
has purchased the Bon Ton Bakeries 
of Billings, Mont., it was announced 
by Eugene Graf, president of the 
Bon Ton company. Mr. Graf said 
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serves 3,500 outlets with 50 trucks 
in Iowa, Missouri and Illinois. 


The Dutch Oven Bakery has been 
opened in Orange City, Iowa, by 
John Vermaat. A formal opening 
celebration is planned. 

& 

New equipment has been installed 

by the Albany (Minn.) Home Bakery. 


the sale did not include the Bon Ton 
Bakery at Missoula, Mont., or the 


Bon Ton Flour Mill at Bozeman, 
Mont. Don and Lou Gould are the new 
owners of the Battle Lake (Minn.) 
e Bakery. 
The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, * 
lowa, has adopted the Sunbeam Donald Howland, vice president, 
trademark and label. The bakery and Wilfred Fugere, superintendent, 





Sell more cakes 
with Personnel Cake Plan 


THe PERSONNEL CAKE PLAN takes advantage of two well- 
known facts to substantially increase your cake business. 
First, cake is generally accepted as the symbol of a happy 
birthday. Second, a birthday cake is an ideal gift for main- 
taining and improving employer-employee relationships. 


Presented in the interest of the Baking Industry by ve 
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Fargo (N.D.) Bakery Co., spent sev- 
recently in Chicago and 
St. Paul studying new baking equip- 


eral days 


ment and methods. 


Construction has begun on a new 
bakery building by Arnie Liestman in 


New London, Minn. 
* 
Ed and Dan Volker have pur- 
chased the Sumner (Iowa) Bakery 


from Mr 
gen, owners for the past 


Graydon 
Dahlen, 


Dahlen, son of G. 
who vperates the 


How to sell the 
Personnel Cake Plan 
Contact local businesses by sending 


the personnel manager or owner a 


sample decorated cake. Enclose the 
cake in a large container colorfully tied 
to attract as much attention as pos- 
sible. Attach a letter to the outside of 
the box explaining the Personnel Cake 
Plan.* Phone for a follow-up meeting 
with your prospect to clinch the sale. 





How it works 
You keep on file a 
list of each firm’s 
employees with 
their birth dates. As 
each birthday falls due, you deliver 
the cakes inscribed with appropriate 
birthday greetings. Each cake box is 
gift-tied and contains a personalized 
birthday card from the personnel 
manager or owner of the company. 
Employees pick up their gifts at the 
main office. 





It works for anniversaries, too! 
Many firms make 
a practice of re- 
membering per- 
sonal or company 
anniversaries of 
employees with 
appropriate gifts. 
And here again 
cakes are a “natural.” 

Simply set up a file of employees 
who are celebrating important anni- 
versaries. As the dates come due you 
deliverappropriately decorated cakes to 
home or office, as Management directs. 


A sample j letter to prospects 
is available fro our Fleischmann Man 


and Mrs. Mattia Zurbrig- 
13 years. 


Dakota 
Maid Bakery at Bismarck, N.D., has 
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opened a new Bismarck Spudnut 
Shop at 115 Fifth St. 
e 

Over $4,000 in damage resulted 
from a fire which destroyed part of 
the Litchfield (Minn.) Bakery. 

x.) 

Jerry Mjos has purchased the in- 
terests of his partner, Paul Mjos, in 
the Julie Ann Bake Shop, Winona, 
Minn. 


@ 
A three-story brick structure at 
37-38 Central Ave., Albany, N.Y., 


has been purchased by Philip Reifen- 
kugel, operator of Phil's Pastry Shop 


< \ 
” Ss 


Me 


eating quality in your cakes. 


for more! 





MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 
the finest emulsifying type, hydrogenated, 100%, 
vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can 
buy! Available in 50-lb. cans and 400-Ib. drums 


at 39 Central Ave. Mr. Reifenkugel 
said he plans to remodel the build- 
ing eventually and use a portion of 
it for bakery operation. 
ae 

Mr. and Mrs. Milo Wical have 
opened a bakery in the Earl-Spoon- 
er Bldg. of Tama, Iowa. 


« 
The Akron, Ohio, area’s first 
doughnut drive-in shop has_ been 


opened by Paul Kistler of 393 W. 
North Ave., Akron. 
a 

A business name has been filed 

for the Dandee Bake Shop, 518-520 









& 
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For that natural, homemade taste 
that's a natural sales-maker... 


use Fleischmann’s 
TASIEX Shortening 


@ It’s the newest development in shortenings. You get superior 
creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 


@ An exclusive TasteX process blends specially cultured non-fat milk 
with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 





BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S (3; 


TasteX Margarine Shortening .« Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder 


) 
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Abbott 
Dreier. 


Road, Buffalo, by Edward 


The Norton Bakery, Breckenridge, 
Minn., has been purchased by J. L. 
Giles. 


Helmut Schmidt has opened a bak- 

ery at Towner, N.D, 
ee 

Incorporation procedure has been 
completed by the Gillan Bakery, Con- 
cordia, Kansas, which has an author- 
ized capitalization of $100,000. G. C. 
Gillan is the resident agent. 


Willie Garsee, who learned the 
bakery trade in the U.S, Navy, has 
become the proprietor of Horn- 
buckle’s Bakery in Coalinga, Cal. 


Joseph Goetz is the new propri- 
ctor of the Shopper's Bakery in Nor- 
walk, Cal. 

ae 

Noel Bakery is the new name of 
the shop at Ocean Beach, Cal., pur- 
chased by David Noel and Linda 
Schroeder. 


Laverne Fortin, general manager 
of the Seattle division of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., 
has been elected to the company’s 
board of directors, 


Chief's Fine Pastries, 1934 N.E, 
23rd, Oklahoma City, has been closed 
and the equipment will be sold in 
bankruptcy. 

e 

Two delivery trucks have been 
added each to the fleets of Bama 
Pie Co., Tulsa, and Rex Baking Co., 
Tulsa, 

a 


The Ontario Biscuit Co. will lease 
a new 8,000 sq. ft. distribution cen- 
ter on the Albany-Schenectady Road 
which will be erected in the near 
future. 

o 


Fox's Royal Bakery, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, N.C., has been chartered, In- 
corporators are: J. B, Fox, Sr., John 
H. Fox and Joseph B. Fox, all of 
Wilmington. 


Rose’s Bakery, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been chartered by San- 
ford Rose. 


A new Cleveland, Ohio, corporation 

is Emma's Bakery Co. 
a 

Happiness Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated and will do busi- 
ness at 32 Broadway, New York. 

* 

Clark Schooler, Schooler’s Bakery, 
recently installed new equipment at 
his shop on 15 W. Figueroa, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Spiceland Bakery, 1024 S. Vermont 
in Los Angeles, and the Daylight 
Market Bakery, 1830 S. La Cienega, 
Los Angeles, have installed new 
equipment. 

e 
Art Taylor, owner and general 


manager, Abbottsford Bakery, Ab- 
bottsford, B.C., is constructing an 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ secessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, las, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 
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addition to his plant, which will in- 
crease floor space by 5,000 sq. ft. 
The improvement will represent an 
outlay of $120,000. 
e 
Fire believed to have been caused 
by an overheated steam boiler caused 
damage estimated at $15,000 at the 
Locust Bake Shop, Lockport, N.Y. 
od 
Heminger's Bakery, Haines City, 
Fla., is one of the business firms 
cooperating with the Haines City 
High School in its diversified coopera- 
tive training program. A student is 
given a two-year part time job, is 
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trained in salesmanship or 
branch of the business 
& 

The Modern Bakery is a new plant 
recently opened in Avon Park, Fla. 
and will be operated by Ray Langford 
and Alfred Cheverette. They will also 
have a house-to-house delivery serv- 
ice. 


other 


Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., an- 
nounces the election of O. W. Woods 
as president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds Frank W. Elzey who resigned 
Mr. Woods has been associated with 
the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, for 


29 years in various executive ca- 
pacities, his most recent one being 
sales manager covering independent 
store trades and wholesalers. 


* 
Edgar and Betty Portell have 
bought the South End Bakery in 


Potosi, Mo. The bakery, located in the 
Casey building was formerly owned 
by Erich Schafermeyer, who owns a 
shop in De Soto. He has been ill and 
was forced to give up one of his 
stores due to his sickness. 
es 

A Warner -Noll Bakery has oc- 

cupied a store building just completed 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


N buying flour it pays to 
choose time-tested quality ... 
and that is what HUNTER 
flours offer —a record of good 
baking for more than 76 years. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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at Hampton Ave. and Ejichelberger 
St., in St. Louis. It will be the bak- 
ery's third retail outlet. It has the 
bakery concession in all of the Bet- 
tendorf Supermarkets, in St. Louis. 

e 

Don Nixon, brother of vice presi- 

dent Richard Nixon, has been as- 
sociated 24 years with the bakery 
industry. He owns and operates a 
bakery and restaurant at 15806 
Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Cal. 

€ 

Bernard Childress has resigned as 

secretary-treasurer of Southern Bis- 
cuit Co., Jacksonville, Fla. He will 
go to Tacoma, Wash., where he be- 
comes general manager of the Ameri- 
can Biscuit Co. plant. 

* 


Following its custom of rewarding 
employees who remain with the com- 
pany for 25 years, the Federal Bake 
Shop of Tallahassee, Fla., presented 
W. A. Moody, who heads the produc- 
tion department, with a gold watch 
and a citation. The presentation was 
made by district manager R. C. 
Graham. 

@ 

Hoyle Kistler, owner and operator 
of the Seminole (Okla.) Baking Co., 
has opened a second retail bakery at 
Seminole. 

= 

Two armed men robbed the Ward 
Baking Co. office in Tampa, Fla., of 
$2 800 recently. E. J. Finegan, branch 
manager, said the pair forced him 
and nine other employees into a vault, 
and took $2,000 in cash and $800 in 
checks. 

we 


There will be no more bread de- 
liveries to merchants in the bay area, 
in Coos Bay, Oregon, on either 
Wednesdays or Sundays, in conform- 
ance with a union contract. 

@ 

Work is progressing on the ex- 
pansion program underway at Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., and 
while not all completed, 62,850 sq. 


ft. of floor space has been added 
since the first of this year. 
& 
A king-size wedding cake and a 


pint-size couple, riding in a lavishly 
decorated truck, won first prize for 
Arnot’s Bakery among commercial 
floats entered in the “welcome day” 
parade at Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


& 

Mrs. Bettie Coonon is opening a 
snack bar and bakery to be known 
as the Bowl Mor Patio Shop in 
Cocoa, Fla. 

e 


Dungan’s Bakery, Wasco, Cal., re- 
cently opened a new retail bakery 
at Shafter, Cal. 

e 

Mario Lequina, operator of Peer- 

less Baking Co., San Luis Obispo, 


Cal., has bought the Danish Maid 
Bakery, 2509 So. West Drive, Los 
Angeles. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ew BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ WILL & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn, 











" ° os 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
© 810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND, NORFOLK, VA, 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . *gge 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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George J. Emrich, 
Baker, Writer 
and Avid Reader 


MINNEAPOLIS—Town Toppers, a 
daily column in the Minneapolis Star 
devoted to telling the life story and 
accomplishments of leading Minne- 


sota citizens re- 
cently put the 
spotlight 
on George J. Em- 
rich, vice presi- 
dent, Emrich Bak- 
ing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


This is what the 
column had to say 
about Mr. Emrich, 
who is also a con- 
tributing editor of 
The American 
Baker: 

George J. Emrich, who once won 
honors as the champion reader 
among businessmen, has decided to 
devote more time to his hobbies of 
reading and writing. For the past 
13 years, Emrich has been general 
of the bakery started by 
his father, Otto, who is now chair- 
man. 

Recently George “stepped down’”’ 
to the post of vice president so he 
could have more time to devote to 
his hobby, which dates back to his 
University of Minnesota days. There 
he took a major in English and a 
minor in journalism. After his grad- 
uation in 1937 he tried journalism 
in San Francisco, later returned to 
Minneapolis and entered the family 
baking firm. 

He has been a “spree” reader. 
One reading “spree’’ might be de- 
voted to a study of United States 
foreign policy, another to the latest 
fiction. Two years ago, in a poll of 
businessmen for the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Emrich’s name 
led all the rest. At that time he was 
reading 300 books a year—almost 
one a day. He’s slackened off now, 
but still averages about 100 books 
annually. 

Emrich has served as contribut- 
ing editor of The American Baker 
magazine and is also a director of 
the American Baker's Cooperative at 
Teaneck, N.J. 

He represented wholesale bakers 
of the Twin Cities for seven years as 
chairman of their negotiating com- 
mittee with labor. He also is finance 
chairman of the local chapter of 
United World Federalists. 

With his wife the former Janis 
Elstone, a fashion artist, and two 
children, Emrich resides at 3701 Ab- 
bott Ave. S., Minneapolis 

Emrich is now writing a book, a 
study in prevention of embezzle- 
ments in business. 
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White-Stokes Co. 
Names Representatives 


CHICAGO — Emery J. Stevenson, 
president of The White-Stokes Co., 
Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of new brokers. They are: 

Smith Bros. Brokerage Co., Den- 
ver—Colorado and New Mexico; M. J. 
Glerup Co., Seattle Washington, 
Oregon, British Columbia and Alas- 
ka; Rodman-Hornburg Co., Dallas 
northern Texas; F. M. Carriere & 
Son, New Orleans——-southern Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and Myers 
& Hicks Co., Baltimore—-Maryland 
North and South Carolina, Virginia 
and Washington, D.C. 


George J. Emrich 








FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kanaas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 















*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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Use of Chocolate 


Substitutes Likely 


PHILADELPHIA — Higher cocoa 
bean prices will force the use of 
chocolate substitutes, warns Samuel 
K. Blumenthal, vice president, Blum- 
enthal Bros. Chocolate Co. He said 
the rising price of chocolate may well 
be the next item to follow coffee in 
arousing public indignation. 

Already, he pointed out, cocoa 
prices are at an all-time high and 
conceivably could continue to rise 
until the new crop is ready for mar- 
ket. Crop movement on cocoa an- 
nually hits its peak in February and 
March. 

Mr. Blumenthal states, ‘Despite 
protestations to the contrary, the 
most important factor in the steadily 
mounting cost of chocolate is the 
near-monopoly of the world’s cocoa 
bean crop which is enjoyed by the 
British cartel consisting of the Cocoa 
Purchasing Co., the Gold Coast Mar- 
keting Board and the British gov- 
ernment. This group pays the cocoa 
farmer a fixed price reported to be 
26¢ per pound, although one source 
claims that actually the farmer gets 
only a mere 7¢ per pound. 

“Regardless of the farmer’s price, 
however, the cartel sells cocoa on the 
world market for whatever price the 
trade will bear, and currently, that is 
close to 55¢ per pound. They justify 
this price by claims that a fund must 
be created from which farmers may 
be paid their fixed price in the event 
that world prices should slump be- 
low the 26¢ figure.” 

The monopoly group, he adds, now 
has a reserve fund estimated to be 
in excess of $250 million. 

Chocolate-Type Products 

The solution to supply the public 
with what it wants lies in “com- 
pound” coatings—or, in a chocolate- 
type product which uses only a small 
percentage of cocoa in combination 
with hydrogenated vegetable fats 
such as coconut oil. The vegetable 
fats take the place of the added cocoa 
butter which is present in regular 
chocolate. 

The use of creamery butter is also 
possible, although not entirely prac- 
tical because of butter’s low melting 
point. It can and will be used, how- 
ever, now that the Department of 
Agriculture has agreed to make sur- 
plus butter available to chocolate 
manufacturers during 1954. 

Mr. Blumenthal concludes: ‘We 
know that many chocolate manufac- 
turers are working on the problem 
of making compound coatings that 
will be acceptable to the American 
public. In our research laboratories, 
a milk flavored compound, which we 
call ‘Choco-like’ has passed the de- 
velopment point, and has already 
been tested at the consumer level, 
through the cooperation of the H. L. 
Green chain of variety stores. It sells 
for about half the price of regular 
chocolate, and in consumer tests, was 
found to mtach the taste of regular 
chocolate to a degree that many who 
tried it actually preferred ‘Choco-like’ 
to chocolate produced by traditional 
formulae.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOS ANGELES MEETING 

LOS ANGELES—Gold Cup award 
winners at the recent Bakers For- 
um were the guests at the Master 
Bakers Retail Assn. meeting here in 
April. The winning bakers discussed 
the production factors in the prod- 
ucts that were judged champions in 
their respective classes. Nearly all of 
the Gold Cups were won by members 
of the association. The group’s spring 
dance was held April 14 at Stanley 
Hall. 
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FROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 34 











1. False. Lard is considered 100% 
fat. The manufacturers of lard re- 
move practically all the moisture 
from it. Any trace of moisture left 
is not considered. 

2. True. There are reasons to sup- 
pose that at this temperature all 
bodies are devoid of heat. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


3. False. Even though the water 
is quite heavily chlorinated, the 
amount of chlorine used is so smal! 
that there is practically little or no 
effect on fermentation. 

4. False. The hot water would melt 
the shortening in the dough, produc- 
ing a mealy crust. The flakiness is 
produced by lumps of shortening in 
the dough melting during the baking 
of the pies. 

5. True. However, when reconsti- 
tuting 1 lb. of dried yolks, most 
bakers use from 1 to 1% Ib. of 
water. 


6. False. A soft starchy flour will 


produce the best results. A soft flour 
will produce a more tender cake than 
a harder or stronger type of flour. 

7. False. On the pH scale the 
number 7 represents neutral. Below 
7 is on the acid side and above 7 is 
on the alkaline side. 

8. True. If the cakes are on the 
acid side, they will have a light 
brown crumb color, which detracts 
from the appearance of the cakes. 
Alkalinity gives the cocoa a reddish 
brown color. If the cocoa or cakes 
are very alkaline, the flavor is im- 
paired. 


9. True. If a higher temperature is 
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resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 





Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 
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used, the meringues and kisses will 
discolor. Meringues and kisses should 
be dried rather than baked. 

10. True. A high moisture content 
promotes the activity of the enzymes 
present in the flour causing the small 
amount of fat contained in the flour 
to rancidify. 

11. False. Shortening has a mel- 
lowing or softening effect upon the 
gluten in the dough. A hard wheat 
flour contains a greater quantity of 
protein and also a more elastic type 
of protein than a soft wheat flour. 
Therefore, more shortening should 
be used in order to produce the same 
tenderness or shortness in the baked 
crust. 

12. False. As salt has a strength- 
ening effect upon the gluten in the 
dough, it is advisable to use slightly 
more salt. 

13. True. For instance, nickel is 
used when hydrogen is added to 
vegetable oil in order to make hy- 
drogenated shortening. After the 
proper amount of hydrogen has been 
added the nickel is extracted by the 
use of filter presses. It may then be 
used again for the production of 
another batch of hydrogenated short- 
ening. 

14. False. They will contain about 
27 to 31% cocoa fat. Bitter chocolate 
contains about 51% cocoa fat. 

15. True. The arrowroot is a tropi- 
cal American plant. 

16. True. A good many persons 
seem to be under the impression that 
changes must be made somewhere 
in the formula. This is not true, how- 
ever. If the finished products made 
from the small formula is different, 
this difference may be due to the 
amount of the ingredients compared 
to the size of the mixing bowl. The 
bowl may be too large to properly 
cream, beat or mix the ingredients. 

17. True. It aids in producing a 
nice color to the crust. It contributes 
to the flavor as it blends very nicely 
with cholocate, spices and fruits. It 
also improves the keeping quality of 
the cakes as it contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hygro- 
scopic. Malt may be used in light 
cake mixes but only in small amounts 
as the color of the crumb will be 
darkened somewhat. 

18. False. Over baking is the main 
reason for the custard filling to turn 
watery. A high egg content will pro- 
duce a stiff filling. 

19. False. A more distinctive flavor 
will be obtained by using the sponge 
dough method. The flavor of rye 
bread made by the straight dough 
method can be improved by the use 
of a prepared sour. 

20. True. It does not form a film 
or gum on the working parts. It does 
not have a tendency toward rancidity. 
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SEMINAR POSTPONED 
BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn.’s sanitation seminar, which 
had been scheduled for May 26-27, 
has been postponed until this fall. 
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Plain and Self-Rising 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS ns) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MItLtS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE 


6 500,000 
bushels 
Country and 
Termine! 
Storage 


NEW 
THE 


SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ohe-Northwesternt- Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


New subscribers and renewal 
readers to The Northwestern 
Miller receive the Almanack 


without charge, and it is sold 
separately at $2 per copy. This 
comprehensive reference book of 


statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Peedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 







BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Keport 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 


Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 


Enclosed $....... 
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United States Bakery Changes Top Executives 





Joseph FE, Franz RK. J. Sweeney 


PORTLAND, ORE. Joseph E. 


Franz has been elected by directors 
to succeed his father as president 


of the United States Bakery, 340 
N.E. 11th Ave., Portland, Ore. His 
father, Engelbert E. Franz, widely 


known in bakery circles and a foun- 


der of the bakery in 1906, died 
Feb. 11. 
Also named to new management 


positions were: 


taymond J. Sweeney, sales man- 


ager since 1931, who now is vice 
president in charge of sales. 
toy J. Schreiber, formerly shop 


superintendent, who now is vice pres- 
ident in charge of production 

Selmer A. Rasmussen, formerly 
comptroller and now secretary-treas- 
urer. 


The new president attended the 
University of Oregon, Eugene; the 
Dunwoody Institute School of Bak- 


“ing, Minneapolis, and the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, before 
going into the business on a full- 
time basis. He worked in various de- 
partments, including the bake shop 


R. J. Schreiber Ss. A. Rasmussen 


and sales department, before becom- 
ing production superintendent in 
1941. He has been the company’s 
secretary since 1937. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Sweeney has been with the 
organization since 1919. His first job 
in the industry was in 1915 as a 
wagon driver for the old American 
3akery in Portland. 

Mr. Schreiber’s first job was with 
the firm in 1923, when he was hired 
as a helper. He was appointed as- 
sistant plant superintendent in 1942 
and shop superintendent in 1950. 

Mr. Rasmussen had bakery offic 
experience from 1930 to 1945 in the 
Puget Sound area of Washington 
state, joined the Dixie Butternut 
Bakery in Astoria, Ore., for three 
years and then went to the United 
States Bakery, becoming comptroller 
in 1951. 

The corporate name of the firm is 
the United States Bakery, and Franz 
is the trade name used on its breads, 
rolls and buns. 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Cregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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OWNER 
MANAGED 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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Toa; 
HENDERSON 
“THAT'S WHAT | ADMIRE ABOUT FERDINAND 
-—ALWAYS KEEPS HIS MIND ON HIS WORK!” 
Yessir . . . just goes to prove: Looks can be deceiving! Take a basic 
bake shop ingredient, like flour. “So what?” you say. 
“Flour is flour.”” Ahhh . . . but flours are deceiving, too. Some just 
haven’t got what it takes to give you dependable, uniform, 
high-quality results. Russell-Miller flours have . . . and there’s a 


Russell-Miller flour for every bakery need. Talk it over with 
your Russell-Miller representative next time you're in the 
market for flour. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0, 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Program 
Plans Complete 


DENVER Additional speakers 
who sppear on the program of 
the 28th annual cenvention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., Al- 


bany Hotel, Denver, June 13-14, have 


beer inced 

t x. vece president in charge 
of productron, Helms Bakery, Los 
Angeles. and William F. Thie, Vir- 


ginia bakery 


Cincinnati, and presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Bakers of 
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America, will be among the speakers. 
Mr. Cox will speak on “Productive 
Merchandising—1954.” 

Another speaker just added to the 
program is Arthur S. Danzinger, who 
is with the bakery division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Los Angeles 

Previously announced speakers in- 
clude Don F. Copell, vice president, 
Wagner Baking Corp, Newark; 
Charles N. Tunnell, publisher, South- 
western Baker, and the Rev. A. L 
Miller, Montview Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, who recently toured 
Europe. 

Walter Snyder, Daly Life Insur- 
ance Co., Denver, will discuss insur- 
ance from the bakery owner's view- 


point and William Paxton, manager, 
Denver Stockyards, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker June 13. 

Another annual function is the 
Rocky Mountain golf tournament 
which will be held at the Park Hill 
Country Club in Denver, June 11. 


——@REAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fish Flour, Yet 


SANTIAGO, CHILE Experiments 
have out using “fish 
flour” in making bread and a variety 
of other dishes, according to the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers. 

The Chilean government 


been carried 
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department, working with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 
made the experiments. In making 
bread they mixed nine parts of white 
wheat flour and one part of South 
African fish flour. The bread was 
given to school children in Chile dur- 
ing a 50 day test. The children said 
they noticed no difference between 
the experimental bread and regular 
bread. 

The fish flour also was used in 
cocktail crackers, coffee cake and 
other baked products. Because of the 
satisfactory results achieved in Chile, 
FAO has proposed that similar ac- 
ceptability tests be conducted in 
other countries in which conditions 
seem favorable for the production 
and use of fish flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Tyler Expands 
Product Lines 


NILES, MICH.—Completion of a 
10-year expansion program, designed 
to increase and speed up service to 
customers in all parts of the coun- 
try, has been announced by Robert 
L. Tyler, president, Tyler Refrig- 
eration Corp., Niles, Mich. The com- 
pany also operates plants in Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, Cobleskill, N.Y., and 
Smyrna, Del. 

The expansion program, which got 
under way at Cobleskill in 1944, 
Waxahachie in 1945, and Smyrna in 
1953, included the installation of new 
machinery, erection of new buildings 
and the addition of other manufac- 
turing facilities. 

The enlarged Cobleskill plant is 
manufacturing a complete line of 
Tyler reach-in refrigerators, and oth- 
er refrigerated food equipment, and 
soon will start manufacture of a new 
line of Tyler stainless steel reach-ins. 
The Waxahachie plant is beginning 
to manufacture a complete line of 
new open, self-service sales-cases and 
other commercial refrigerators, as 
well as regular products. 

Tyler stated that enlarged produc- 
tion capacity will tend to equalize 
the production load between the four 


plants, and result in faster service 
and, in many instances, reduce 
freight rates. 


———GSREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL STARCH CHANGES 
NEW YORK—National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York, has named 
James Dillon as vice president. S, A. 
Segal was elected to Mr. Dillon's 
former position as secretary. Mr. 
Dillon has held positions as manager 
of the midwestern division at Chi- 
cago, director of personnel relations, 
head of synthetic resin development 
and secretary of National Starch. 
Mr. Segal was with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1936-41, 
and left to join the Office of Price 
Administration where he became as- 
sociate director, food division. He 
joined National Starch in 1947. 
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New England Group 
to Hear ABA Head 


BOSTON Problems confronting 
the industry will be dealt with by 

E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., who will 
ye the featured speaker at the 33rd 
innual spring convention of the New 
ngland Bakers Assn., which will be 
at the Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 12-15 
Chairman for ladies’ activities will 
e Mrs. Duncan Anderson and as- 
sisting her will be Mrs. Jerry Hors- 
man, Mrs. Joe Coughlin, Mrs. Roger 
Cote and Mrs. Jack Marshall 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 


Staff of 


BREAD S THE STAFF OF re 
EKCO NAMES HARSHE-ROTMAN 
CHICAGO Appointment of Har- 
she-Rotman, Inc., as public relations 
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counsel for Ekco Products Co 


cago 


Chi- 
and its U.S. subsidiaries, was 
announced by Benjamin A. Ragil 
president of the company. Harshe- 
Rotman has headquarters in Chicago, 
with offices in New York City, Ro- 
chester, N.Y., and Dallas, Texas 


Stroehmann Begins 


Bakery Construction 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Ground has 
been broken for a new $750,000 bak- 
ery building of the Stroehmann 
Brothers Baking Co., east of Norris- 
town, Pa. The ceremony also marked 
the 30th anniversary of the company 

The firm, which began April 5, 
1924, with the acquisition of a plant 
at Williamsport, now has bakeries 
at Norristown, Hazleton, Sayre and 
Olean, N.Y. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Selling Policies 


The wheat selling policies of the 
world’s major exporting countries 
provide a major talking point among 
marketmen all over the world, with 
the U.S. seen as holding the key to 
future developments. Those develop- 
ments, it is hoped, will mean a sub- 
stantial reduction in the American 
and the Canadian asking price. 

Other countries, minor operators in 
the international wheat market, are 
endeavoring to undersell both the 
U.S. and Canada though it is realized 
that with but one gseture these two 
major exporters could sweep them 
out of business. The uncertainty in 
wheat and flour markets, a matter of 
frequent report in recent weeks, 
stems from the view that sooner or 
later the U.S. and Canada will be 
compelled to make a move, price wise, 
aimed at reducing their top heavy 
surpluses 

Interest in what the U.S. adminis- 
tration intends to do was indicated by 
the recent Washington visit of Mitch- 
ell W. Sharp, associate deputy minis- 
ter of trade and commerce in the 
Canadian government and William 
McNamara, a member of the board. 
The Canadian representatives, ac- 
cording to informed sources in Otta- 
wa, are anxious to discover just what 
American intentions are as far as 
future wheat prices are concerned 
and to decide, in the light of the in- 
formation obtained, what to do about 
the continuing demands for reduced 
prices voiced by importers abroad. 
The new American feed grain policy 
jolt to the Canadians 
though they have gone on record as 
determined to meet the competition. 

The International Wheat Council 
is slated to meet in London this 
month and the question of price will 
rank high on the agenda. The import- 
ers, it is expected, will press for fur- 
ther reductions below the prevailing 
price with the possibility that 
Australia will join in forcing a show- 
down 


European View 


kuropean comment 


came as a 


is devoted to 
what recommendations will 
be made to President Eisenhower 
when the members of the agricultur- 
al missions to Europe, Asia and Latin 
America report back within the next 
few days. If, one London observer 
says, disposal schemes for wheat are 
put into operation on any significant 
Canadian, Australian and Ar- 
gentinian prices might have to be 
lowered 

Hlarvest prospects in both Furope 
and Asia, which jointly absorb 80% 
of the world’s exported wheat, are 
again favorable although not up to 
the standard of last year, according 
to London sources. Western European 
prospects are described as “fair’’ con- 
trary to views eredited to informed 
U.S. officials who used the phrase, in 
describing the situation, “not good.” 
(The Northwestern Miller, May 25, 
pave 9.) It is true that there has been 
a lack of rainfall in recent weeks and 
the absence of sufficient moisture has 
adversely affected the spring crops. 
On the other hand, winter wheat is 
standing up well and a good harvest 
is anticipated, This report summarizes 
into a justifiable “fair.” 

The London market estimate of the 
total amount of wheat moving into 
world channels next year is set at 


Luessing 


scale 


750 million bushels, 50 million bush- 
els more than the latest U.S. forecast. 
This, however, represents a severe 
cut from last year’s 958 million bush- 
els and 1,065 million bushels in the 
season before that. 


Sterling Payment 


If the Social Credit Party, a right 
wing group, as opposed to the Com- 
monwealth Cooperative Federation or 
Socialist party, were elected to gov- 
ern Canada it would immediately ac- 
cept sterling in payment for 
dian wheat and flour. 

This policy was disclosed by W. A 
C. Bennett, premier of British Colum- 
bia, when he spoke in Winnipeg re- 
cently. He said that it is a_ basic 
business principle to accept the cur- 
rency of one’s customers. Pointing 
out that the sterling area controlled 
40% of the world’s trade, Mr. Ben- 
nett said it was ridiculous that Canada 
could not accept sterling. Canada 
should realize that it is now a credit- 
or nation and should be prepared to 
accept the currency of those who 
used to be its best customers. Money 
received, he added, could be invested 


Cana- 


in the sterling area. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the present 
Liberal federal government, has 
pointed out, however, that Britain 
does not wish to make purchases from 
Canada either on credit or in ex- 
change for sterling but wishes to pay 
for everything with dollars earned in 
the ordinary course of mutual trade. 
rhis view is also true of other coun- 
tries in the sterling area. 

Mr. Bennett errs in pressing the 
for sterling payment because 
there is no evidence of any shortage 
of dollars for the purchase of wheat 
and flour by Canada’s best customer, 
Britain. The Bank of England, acting 
on government authority, allocates 
dollars freely at the request of im- 
porters subject only to certain limita- 
tions which puts the ceiling at the 
level of expenditure operative at the 
end of control. Purchases of both 
wheat and flour have not yet reached 
that ceiling nor are they likely to do 
so at the present rate of offtake. 

3ritain has cut back her purchases 
of dollar wheat not because of a 
shortage of currency but because 
stocks on hand, released from govern- 


case 
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ment security stores, were heavy. 
Evidence that those stocks are now 
coming to an end is provided by the 
recent greater interest exhibited by 
the British in Canadian wheat. Other 
supplies of wheat have been pur- 
chased elsewhere because the asking 
price was more favorable. If dollar 
wheat had been cheaper, or even lev- 
el with other wheat after quality 
premiums had been taken into ac- 
count, then it would have been pur- 
chased. 


© .K. Quality Stress 


After a rash of price cutting by the 
British millers in the early months of 
free trading since controls were 
abolished last fall, the market has 
settled down at a steady level. There 
have now been no changes for sev- 
eral weeks. Behind the frequent 
slashing of the quotations for home 
milled brands was the specter of im- 
ported flour competition and it is un- 
derstood that the cuts were aimed at 
meeting and beating this competition. 

The British millers, it is reported, 
are now stressing quality as their 
main selling point and observers re- 
port that the production now coming 
from the home mills is excellent. By 
this means it is hoped to get back the 
business lost to imported flour brands, 
although this, in total, is nowhere 
near the excessive amounts that the 
continued complaints of the millers’ 
representatives would indicate. 








Overseas N ewsnotes --« By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





increased Output 


There are many market observers 
in Europe who feel that agricultural 
officials in the main exporting coun- 
tries, with Canada singled out for 
particular mention, are overly com- 
placent about their ability to dispose 
of the huge wheat surpluses. There 
is a tendency for these officials, they 
say, to look upon the abundant crops 
of Europe as a purely temporary 
piece of good fortune unlikely 
experienced with any regularity in 
future years. They are said to feel 
that the demand for imported wheat 
will return with all its old vigor and 
their heavy surpluses will melt 

It cannot be expected that weather 
and other conditions will be favorable 
enough to provide bumper home crops 
each year and European grain men 
are fully aware that the vagaries of 
the climate throughout their area 
are not conducive to bumper produc- 
tion every time. On the other hand, 
what they wish to most 
strongly for the information of what 
they call “the monopoly selling ma- 
chines” is that the increasing amount 
of local production in so many coun- 
tries is not necessarily the result of 
fortuitous circumstances. Increases 
in yields result from the implementa- 
tion of a long term plan to up Euro- 
pean production, a plan inspired and 
financed by American aid officials to 
a large extent. Production methods 
in Europe are much more efficient 
than they were before the war and 
the end result is less need for the 
production of overseas grain exports 

As far as the U.K. is concerned 
much of the additional wheat produc- 
tion comes from marginal land with 
costs out of proportion to the value 
received. If prices came down then 
much of that marginal land would 
go out of production. 


to be 


stress 


Mechanization 


Increased mechanization is playing 
a large part in upping farm produc- 
tion in other countries. The switch 
to machinery in Denmark, formerly 
an important grain importing coun- 
try, has been instanced by the Anglo- 
Canadian firm of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson as typical of developments 
in many European countries. This 
company has sold 25,000 tractors to 
Denmark in recent years, the ma- 
jority of them since 1951. The latest 
official census shows that there are 
now 43,316 tractors in use on Danish 
farms while many other mechanical 
aids have been introduced since 1951. 

Denmark is still an importer of 
grain but production has now been 
increased to such an extent that an 
equivalent amount of home grown 
grain is now sold to adjacent coun- 
tries, many of them customers of the 
U.S. and Canada. This situation is 
repeated in other grain producing 
areas and the gross surplus produc- 
tion thrown onto the international 
market means that much less to be 
sold by the major exporters. It is 
true that all these countries have 
to buy the stronger North American 
wheats to maintain the quality of 
their bread flour but the large pro- 
ducers cannot live on this business 
alone. They have to find outlets for 
their lower grades and it is in this 
market that the local producers are 
taking away their customers. 


French Production 


The French government, now em- 
barking on a second four year plan 
for agriculture, is planning to hike 
wheat production from the 8.8 mil- 
lien tons produced in 1953 to 9.5 
million tons in 1957. From this the 
officials hope to have an exportable 
surplus of 2 million tons, another 


bite out of the market 
Canada and Australia. 

Only by more intensive competi- 
tion, price wise, can the major ex- 
porters hope to retain their share 
of the overseas market for by this 
means they will prove to the home 
growers that production is uneco- 
nomic. By maintaining high prices, 
observers say, the major exporters 
are encouraging home production and 
this, in the long run, will mean great- 
ly diminished markets. 


Turkish Problems 


Turkey has become an important 
factor in the world wheat market 
but several problems remain to be 
solved before complete efficiency can 
be achieved, traders report. The lack 
of grain handling equipment and the 
absence of proper grading standardi- 
zation are cited as two of the most 
important matters requiring solution. 

The Turkish government, through 
its official agency, Toprak, is tack- 
ling the handling problem with ener- 
gy. A total of $9 million has been 
allocated for the improvement of 
facilities and this, in due course, will 
provide another 60 grain elevators 
for inland use, two 10,000 ton ele- 
vators, and various items of clean- 
ing and weighing equipment. Eventu- 
ally, the total storage space available 
to Toprak will house 1,612,000 tons 
and handling capacity will be rated 
at 2 million tons a year. 

Much of this development results 
from the assistance provided under 
U.S. aid programs and the work of 
American officials has gone a long 
way towards putting Turkey in the 
wheat export picture. Much remains 
to be done. The lack of standardiza- 
tion in grading still impairs the abili- 
ty to maintain regular and acceptable 
export deliveries. Moreover, internal 
transportation facilities are inade- 
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quate to handle the flow of wheat 
coming forward from the farms. 


German-French Deal 


German wheat buyers are reported 
to have upped their offer for French 
wheat from the previously reported 
$69.50 ton f.o.b. Strasbourg to $71. 
The French, however, are still dicker- 
ing and refuse to sell to any price 
below $71.50, according to traders. 


€.8. Indian Mission 


A reference to the U.S 
tural Trade Mission's recent 
India was made by Dr. P. S. De- 
shmukd, minister of agriculture, 
when he spoke recently in the House 
of the People. 

Dr. Deshmukd, who made it clear 
that the mission did not visit India 
at the invitation of the government, 
said that its purpose was to study 
the agricultural situation in India 
in an attempt to establish a founda- 
tion for the exchange of goods be- 
tween India and the U.S. on a mutu- 
ally acceptable basis. The mission, 
he added, was purely exploratory in 
character and there was no intention 
of finalizing any deals at this stage. 

The report from New Delhi con- 
cludes “Asked if it was a fact that 
there was a huge stock of over 14 
million bushels of wheat lying sur- 
plus in the U.S. and the mission 
came here to persuade India to buy 
some of it, Dr. Deshmukd said it was 
true and added that the mission did 
not make any secret that the US. 
had almost the whole crop of a year 
in balance.” 


Agricul- 
visit to 


Wheat Acreage Up 


The latest estimate of the area 
sown to wheat in India for the sea- 
son 1953-54 is now put at 23,810,000 
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acres, aS against 22,265,000 acres in 
the previous year. This represents an 
increase of 1,545,000 acres or 6.9%. 
Pakistan has reported an estimated 
wheat acreage increase of 3.2% with 
a sown area of 6,445,700 acres. 

A Pakistan government official, re- 
ferring to the U.S. gift of 700,000 
tons wheat, stated recently that 96,- 
000 tons had still to arrive. Of the 
total received, 237,844 tons are held 
in store but trade experts have 
warned of the dangers of deteriora- 
tion in a climate not conducive to 
holding wheat for a long spell. More- 
over, most granaries in Pakistan are 
weevil infested and it is considered 
that heavy damage will result if the 
wheat is kept too long. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Cost of Exporting 
Wheat Detailed 


TORONTO — The cost of moving 
wheat in export channels from the 
point of origin to the final user repre- 
sents a substantial portion of its cost 
That cost has risen upwards of 75% 
since prewar days. 

The Board of Grain Commission- 
ers statistical department has pre- 
pared a table showing the approxi- 
mate cost of moving Canadian spring 
wheat from a mid-prairie peint to the 
U.K. Chosen for the example was 
Scott, Sask. The figures provided 
trace the movement of wheat through 
the country elevator, by rail to a 
terminal at the Lakehead and thence 
by water to a St. Lawrence port for 
shipment overseas. The table also 


gives the cost of moving wheat frofi , 


the same point wholly by rail to 
Vancouver for ocean transshipment. 

Some charges are standard, being 
based on statute, regulation or agree- 
ment, Others vary according to the 
contract entered into between seller 
and the individual importer in the 
U.K. Rail charges from various 
points of origin on the prairies dif- 
fer, also, and cause fluctuations in 
the final cost, but generally speak- 
ing the figures of 56.7¢ and 48.8¢ 
for shipment via the Lakehead and 
Vancouver, 






respectively, are repre- 
sentative. 
7. 4 * 
= Saw 
- 
ents per bushel 
Interior handling cost 
(‘ountry elevator—ele 
Vation 2.625 2.625 
Inward inspection—-in 
ward weighing 150 160 
Inward registration oo4 OO4 
Service charges 1.000 1.000 
Sub total 1.779 1.779 
Rail freight 13.800 13.800 
Terminal fobbing 
Terminal elevation 2125 2125 
Outward inspection 200 200 
Outward weighing low ou 
Wo HOR. cancellation Oo4 OO4 
Lake shipper's charge ode 
Cargo rates and wharfage 19% 
1.469 » 62 
Lake transportation charge 
Lake fre ght 16.000 
Brokerage 260 
Insurance—Lake marine 
Insurance Lake out 
turn 56 
Insurance Lake, war 
strike and rish 
Wharfage 198 
Superintendence “40 
Hank charge 125 
Forwarding broker ] 
l i 
Ocean transportation 
charges 
Ocean freight 17.266 26.628 
fout-turn insurance 1.125 L460 
fargo th urance i 4445 
Agent's commission 625 
War risk 165 164 
19.631 8.640 
rotal 5 tt Uk f ) is. 846 


Australian Crop 
Up 25.5 Million 


From Forecast 


LONDON — The Australian har- 
vest, now completed, is estimated to 
have yielded 199 million bushels. This 
is 25.5 million bushels more than the 
forecast issued by the Commonwealth 
Statistician last December when the 
harvest was getting under way 

A contributory cause of the bet- 
ter-than-expected result was the fa- 
vorable weather prevailing immedi- 
ately before the harvest in New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia And western Australia, 

The yield has been estimated at 
18.5 bu. to the acre, higher than that 
recorded in any other year except 
1952 and 1953 when it topped 19 bu. 
to the acre. The present harvest is 
only 21 million bushels below the 
all-time high harvest of 220 million 
bushels recorded in 1947, 

The greater offtake adds consider- 
ably to the surplus of wheat now 
awaiting markets and will complicate 
the storage position facing the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board. 
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GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 





TORONTO ELEVATORS 


CANADA 


LIMITED 
TORONTO 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supers” it) 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., ro. 


EXPORTE 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 




















CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


James Ric 


WE GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 





CANADA'S 









____ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
a 


V tance wane 


NELSON } 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


MONARCH 
CRESCENT 
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IS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


wa 
Robin Hood Flour 


- se a 
eee Km Ati bia: 
ff j ER \LGARY - MOOSE JAW SASKATOON 
MONCTON 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 








Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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og0® field ty 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
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CANADA CREAM STERLING 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ . 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


of the Woods 






Milling Co., Limited 


USED 


erersene 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





- 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





livered Oklahoma points, May 29: 
family short patent $6.804 
20, standard patent $6.3006.50; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags 
$6.40@6.50, standard patent $6.304 
6.40, straight grade $6.25706.35. 


al lots, 


Cc 
‘ 


Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades 
Texas: With wheat values on the 


eve of adjustment to new crop basis, 


flour buyers are working. strictly 
hand to mouth. Sales last week were 
again no more than 15 to 20% of 
capacity. Running time held around 
three days. Prices were unchanged 


on family and clears, but about 10¢ 
sack lower on bakers, compared with 
the previous week. Quotations May 
28: extra high patent $777.40; high 
patent $6.80@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.4046.50; first clears, 
unenriched $4.804 4.90, delivered 
Texas common points. Flour stocks 
are at a minimum, and whenever the 
trade decides wheat has hit bottom, 
a heavy spurt of buying is anti- 
cipated 


Central West 


flour 


states 


Chicago: Sales of remained 
slow in the central during 
the week ending May 31, although a 
slight increase over the previous pe- 
riod was noted. Sales were estimated 
at around 45% of five-day 

No important 
for the pick-up, although 


capacity 
offered 
a yx yssible 


reason Was 


explanation is that bakers, jobbers 
and most other flour handlers have 
low inventories. Prices changed very 
little in either direction, and it is 


believed that a number of 
decided to go ahead and buy enough 
flour to finish out the crop year, 
the amount 

Family flour 
to better advantage 


customers 


since 
involved was so small 

also showed 
Prices went up 


business 


10¢ sack May 26, and overnight pro- 
tection encouraged a few purchases 
Most of the flour sold was for im- 


mediate or prompt shipment 
Quotations May 31: spring top pat- 


ent $6.554 6.90, standard $6.454 6.80 


clear $5.804 6.20; hard winter short 
$6.200 6.55, 95% patent $6.1006.50, 
clear $4.90945.24; family flour $7.85 
soft winter short $6.700 6.87, stand- 


ard $5.5506.17, clear $4.8545.21. 
Cotton bags cost 26¢ and papers 11¢. 


} 


St. Louis: A better demand pre- 
vailed last week in this area. How- 
ever, business was still mostly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Directions ap 


peared to be picking up. Clears and 
low grades remained firm 


Quotations May 28: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $5.95, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.65. In 100- 
lb. papers: Baker cake $6.75, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.95, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears §5.t pring 
short $7.05, standard $6.95, clears 
$6.75 

East 

Boston: Advancing flour quotations 
which carried values into new high 
ground for the year put the quietus 
on trading activity in the local mar- 


ket last week. Springs recorded an 
extreme gain of 8¢ during the week 
and eased a penny at the close. First 
clears were an exception, holding un- 
changed all week. Hard winters reg- 
istered an early net gain of 4¢ but 
sold off in subsequent trading ses- 
close 2¢ net lower for the 
week. Soft wheat flours were irregu- 
lar with high ratio advancing 15¢ 
while family type flour declined 10¢. 
Other grades were unchanged. 

Local operators described the cur- 
rent situation as a stalemate between 


sions to 


buyers and sellers with the former 
group decidedly resistant at current 
price levels. However, some of the 


users were forced into the market at 
times during the week to augment 
their inventories to maintain neces- 
sary balances. These sales were not 
for spot delivery and only arranged 
after considerable bargaining or a 
thorough exploration of the market. 

Most buyers are sticking to the 

neral conclusion that the advent of 
the new crop will force prices lower, 
and in that frame of mind it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrange any 
commitments beyond the potential, 


buyers’ exact needs. The agriculture 
announcement that marketing poli- 
cies would remain unchanged failed 
to create any stir here. Quotations 


May 29: Spring short patents $7.274@ 
7.37, standards $7.17% 7.27, high glu- 
ten $7.920 8.02, first $6.57 @ 


clears 


6.82, hard winter short patents $6.91 
a7.05, standards $6.7140685, Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.777 6.92, eastern 


soft wheat straights $5.3245.62 
ratio $6.424 7.37. family $8.02 
Buffalo: There was not 
activity in the flour 
Sales were light, 
smaller mills 


high 


too much 
market last 

although a 
make 


week 


few managed to 


headway. Traders are shying away 
from, the present high prices and are 
out of the market 

Flour prices are at about the high- 
est level in five years, a condition 
caused by tight supplies of free 
wheat 

Because of this scarcity, premiums 
on good quality millable wheat are 
high and range from 48¢ on Kansas 
12.557 protein wheat to 84¢ on 16% 
high gluten spring wheat. Millers are 
finding it difficult to meet their needs 
for these types of grains 

Spring wheat flour 
and advanced 6¢. 


was a little 
stronge! 

Kansas wheat flour was at a stand- 
off until late in the week and then 
dropped 7¢. The decline was consid- 
ered @ normal reaction to the new 
crop 

Cake flour fluctuated in a narrow, 
inactive market, but pastry flour de- 
clined 5¢ 

rhe new Texas and Oklahoma crop 
has shown good protein qualities, and 
reports from the Northwest indi- 
cate the crop is proceeding well. 

There were some grain exports last 
week, but the long-term outlook is 
unfavorable, despite the government's 
efforts in reducing prices to commer- 
cial exporters 

A heavy volume of grain being 
shipped from Buffalo to a “mothball” 
fleet in Norfolk, Va., has threatened a 
rail embargo on wheat shipments to 
that port unless congestion there 
clears up. More than 7 million bush- 
els of government surplus grain have 


been shipped from Buffalo to Nor- 
folk in recent weeks 

Mill activity here ranged from 5 
to 6', days, with the majority at 6 
days 


Quotations May 28: Spring family 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat 


and Plour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-54 


Through Mays tf tot 


(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 


Importing Us 
countrie Wheat lou 


Australia 
Wheat Fl 


ur 


Combined 
\\ at lou Whent Plows Wh FI 


$8, high gluten $7.88@8.03, short 
$7.23 @ 7.38, standard $7.18 @ 7.28, 


Straight $7.13, first clear $6.66@6 67; 
hard winter short $7, standard $681 
76.90, first clear $5.9846.51; soft 
winter short patent $5.70 @ 7.41, 
standard $6.71, straight $5.464 5.60, 
first clear $5.21@5.35. 

New York: Buyers continued their 
resistance to the market, holding 
sales to occasional, isolated units. 
Despite mill protection against an 
8¢ cwt. advance in springs plus an 
additional 5¢ allowance, little buying 
by either bakers or jobbers was en- 
gendered. They are determined to 
wait out the market as long as pos- 
sible, seeing nothing in the overall 
picture to incline them to anything 
beyond small replacements. 

Although balances on southwestern 
flours are low, they also were pur- 
chased only in fill-in lots, to come out 


immediately. In view of the more 
optimistic comment on the coming 
crop, the trade lacks confidence in 


current prices, expecting expanding 
harvests to exert pressure. Some 
p.d.s. flour was moved from this area, 


and there seemed little chance of 
any change unless some significant 
news or movement brought a signal 


change. 

Early in the week prior to a 15¢ 
cwt. advance, modest sales of adver- 
tised soft winters were made, Only 
absolute needs were filled with the 
longest bookings running to about 
30 days. 

Quotations May 28: Spring family 
flour $8, high glutens $7.90@8, stand- 
ard patents $7.15@7.25, clears $6.554@ 
6.88; southwestern short patents 
$6.90 7.05, standard patents $6.70@ 
6.85; high ratio soft winters $6.254 
7.35, straights $5.30@5.60, 


Philadelphia: As is usually the 
case in the period before holidays, 
bakers and jobbers last week ex- 
hibited little appetite for acquisition 
of flour, Dealings were almost at a 
standstill. This condition was accen- 
tuated by the development of a firm- 
er undertone in the price structure 
when most of the trade had been 
anticipating a downward revision in 
mill postings 

The inauguration of high prices 
was a particular disappointment to 
users of hard winters, where the 
wider upturns occurred, thus narrow- 
ing the premium enjoyed by springs. 
As a result, buying resistance was 
greatest in this category, and place- 
ments were said to be confined to 
isolated fill-ins. 

The amount of springs on mills’ 
books is larger, reflecting some pur- 
chases in the last few weeks and 
also orders placed when mills noti- 
fied customers of an impending in- 
crease. It was reported that the vol- 
ume so represented was far from 
large, however. There was some 
thinking that concessions may be of- 
fered when mill backlogs begin to 
run down 

Quotations May 29: spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.20 
“7.30, standard $7.15@7.25, first 


clear $6.7546.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.9577.05, standard $6,804 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 





Chicago Mpls Kans. City 1S8t. Louis Buffalo 
Bocing fall. casicdrnccveeresari $...@ ... $6.62@7.55 § w $ “a $ 7 %.00 
Sorina temp PORE ccc stceonsevsrs 6.5506.90 0s ove 7 | a “ 
Spring high gluten .....-.ceceees soo exe Tk@T38 w u 7.58@8.0 
Spring hort o++@... 65606.68 -@ @7.95 2307.3 
Spring BOMEGG .csaetsbusoraess 6.4560@6.80 6.46@6.58 a “6.9 7.18 @7.28 
a ee eee Te, Eee ses a 7] “7.13 
Spring first clear 5.8006.20 5.76@6.06 “a “6.7 6.667 6.67 
Hard winter family 7.85 u“ 6.450@7.50 @7.6% “a 
Hard winter short 6.20@6.55 a 6.15@6.24 #650 17.04 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.106.650 @. 6.05@6.14 @6.35 6.8146.90 
Hard winter first clear 4.900 5.24 ye CO! 4.65 74.90 “5.65 9806.51 
Moft winter family ape re oo0@ a @5.95 i“ 
Boft nter short patent 6.70 @6.87 “ 7) “ »TOMTAL 
Boft winter standard ......... 5.55 @6.17 au u u “6.71 
BOtt witter GEFMIe scccvsssesese eee ace a“ “ 04.95 6§.46@5.¢ 
Hoft winter first clear 4,.8505.21 @ ses a @4.70 21@5.3 
Rye flour, white 4.11@4.22 3.8643.90 7) W453 4.5304.7 
Rye flour dark y 3.3603.47 3.11@3.156 “ @ 3.78 78% 4.00 
Bemolina blend, bulk @... 17.30@17.36 -@ “tl i“ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family ‘ $...@8.00 $...@... $...@8.02 §$7.85@8.00 ¢ i“ 
Bpring high gluten 7.90@8.00 7.90@8.00 7.92@8.02 T.68@7.98 7.20@7.4 
Spring short cnc@ san Saeetse 7.8 7.03@7.28 6.750@6.95 
Spring tandard 7.2607.26 7.16@7.26 7.174 6.937.118 6.60@6.8 
Spring fret clear 6.55@6.88 6.75@6.85 657@6.82 6.42@6.96 6.3506.55 
Hard winter short ; 6.90@7.05 6.95@7.05 6.917.065 6.700@7.00 6.406.606 
Hard winter standard 6.70@6.85 68006.90 6.7106.85 6.55@6.80 6.25%6.406 
Hard winter first clear a“ a “ “a > 105.4 
Soft winter short patent ce eae « é a“ ‘ “ 304 Ho 
Boft vinter straight 6.300 5.60 @ 6.32@5,62 “ 1.95% au) 
Boft nter firet clear a ose @ wove a“ i“ 5a 5.64 
Rye flour Weel penrakvrndvesine 41.55@4.70 4.60@4.70 a $4004.61 “ 
Kye flour, dark noes “a -@ . a $.69@4.11 “ 
Bemolina, blend, bulk uM a“ “a 7.92 "1 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@11.80 $11.00@11.76 
Hluestem ++» @7.07 eS Serre ; 9.00@ 9.60 9.65@ 9.95 
Maker wrades W725 Winter exportst WM 4.00 a“ 
PARTY oc cstvivcvccvense W644 
*100-1b. papers, 1100-Ib, export cottons, f.a.8, Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
rt, William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


load lots 


iran 


Standard midds 


Flour 
Red 


Kiran 
Shorts 


Mill 


run 


Toronto 
Winnipes 


Chicago 
$45.00@ 46.00 
54.00@54.50 
63.00@63.50 
64.00% 64.50 


Kansas City 

$10.000 40.50 

57.00@ 57.50 
a 


Minneapolis 
$42.00@ 44.00 
0.004 51.00 
“57.00 
“61.00 


St. Louls 
$45.50@ 46.00 
62.000 62.50 


-@ 


Iran 


$56.00@58.00 
42.00@ 47.00 


sacks, f.o.b. ¢ 


Buffalo 
$416,500 47.25 
50.50@ 51.50 
62.004 65.00 
61.504 64.00 


rt. Worth 


$50.00 
66.00 


w5o1oe 
“67.00 
ay 


Shorts 
$57.00 @59.00 
412.00 @47.00 


it inedle 


Philadelphia 


$ 


New Orleans 
$50.75@51 


are based o 

ated point 

Bo 
W5400 $ 
58.00 
i 
a72.00 

Be 


io § 


50 @68.00 


of 


Middlings 
$60.00 62.00 


15.000 50,00 


n car 


ston 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





of Trade 


Haltimore 
Hoaton 
Htuffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolia 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New 
New 


Orleans 
York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peorta 
Philadelphia 
Sioux 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wiehita 
Lakes 


Canals 


‘ity 








and the corresponding date of a year ag 
-—-Wheat—. --—Corn-——, ——Oats— 7-—-Rye— Ba 
1954 1963 1954 1963 1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 
6,877 1,815 751 2,879 1 H 
226 eee “s 20 
13,054 11,351 1,686 1,559 1,590 2.513 ‘74 14 199 
867 209 84 ia es , 79 
8,170 6,659 3,364 4,516 945 2.486 7,638 Os 39 
26,214 2,697 1,208 135 1,297 228 "i 60 
26,539 ee ee 
14,496 185 &9 NS 97 2 s 
2,028 ee o* ‘ 
18,409 a ‘ ; 
OAD 706 148 50 116 19 1 
31,199 1,366 899 36 uN 108 105 10 
419 11 184 236 1 1,025 
12,885 1,160 3,121 257 32,023 ta 15 «1,584 
91 175 648 ot) 18 
1,819 5 118 in 3 l 
16,371 4,020 » ; 
16,691 10,577 1,525 1,492 rh 198 i 
HO 251 S10 377 20 
3,645 505 ‘71 45 
“1,754 675 273 635 19 9 11 8 
1,168 TH4 219 212 
970 899 93 76 1 1 
139 
273,648 INS,8O1 16,997 20,818 3.502 9.495 8,798 4,571 1,168 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
in bushels (0000's omitted), May 22, 


rley 
1953 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis = ———-——-Chicago————-.._ --——Kansas City Minneapolis 

July Sept July Sept. Dec, Mar July July-hard Sept July Sept 
May ! 220% 214% 196% 199% 203% 205% 206% 209% 200% 160 330 
May 221% 215% 196 199 203% 2054 206 210 200% 260 130 
May i 223 216 195 198% 202% 205 206% 210% 201 : 8 
May 220% 214% 192% 195% 200% 203% £203 207% 2OR% sh4 28 
May 28 218% 212% 193 196% 201% 203% 2024 207% 208% s54 129 

CORN eo _ RYE -~ r OATS - 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. May July July Sept July Sept July Sept 

May 24 153% 149% 100% 103 Selee sees  aeeu TUK 68% 70% 65% 

May 154% 160% 1014 103% 88 88% 106 TO% 68% 71% 65% 

May ? 164% 150% 100% 102% ag 89% 106% TO% 69 71 65% 

May 27 153% 249% 99% 102% 87% 88% 105% TO% 68% TO% 65% 

May 28 153% 148% 99% 102% RAY 89 1044 69% 67% 694 64% 


6.90; soft winter western $5.60@5.80, 
nearby $5.15@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
dull last week. Prices were higher 
and more resistance was shown, and 
even inventory buying was at its 
lowest point. Prospective flour buyers 
are even more inclined to buy the 
smallest volume for fill-ins and to 
await new crop quotations before any 
larger commitments are made. Flour 
buying is also mostly on p.d.s. basis. 

Springs were stated to have had 


a slight lead over hard Kansas in 
sales made. 
Family flour advanced in price 


with protection given for 24 hours, 
but buying was “only normal.” 

Directions in flours were stated to 
be slightly better the past week. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
had fill-in sales only, and these were 
of small volume. 

Bakers in the downtown district of 
Pittsburgh are hard hit by the street 
car strike and sales of all baked mer- 
chandise are at a low ebb. 

Quotations May 29: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.55@6.80, medium 
patent $6.60@6.90, short patent $6.70 
a7; spring standard patent $6.93@G 
7.18, medium patent $6.98@7.23, short 
patent $7.03@7.28, clears $6.42706.96, 
high gluten $7.68@7.98; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.85@8, oth- 
er brands $6.50@7.72; pastry and 
cake flours $5.20@7.44. 


South | 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
again exceptionally quiet last week, 
with sales confined to small amounts 
for nearby shipment. Buyers showed 
extreme caution in purchasing, and 
slightly easier prices failed to stimu- 
late sales. Bookings in general were 


only to cover exhausted contracts 
either at a specified price or on a 
p.d.s. basis, with some buyers in- 


clined to accept the latter. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of these very moderate 
sales, with only a passing interest 
in minimum quantities on northern 
spring wheat flours. A slightly easier 
price on soft winters brought out 
some small purchases by cracker and 
cookie bakers to cover replacement, 
although interest was by no means 
active. Cake flour sales were by to 
means improved, and only limited 
amounts were worked for nearby 
shipment. Bakers and jobbers formed 
the best outlet on sales during a very 
dull week. 

Family flour business was disap- 
pointing in face of protection against 
a 10¢ advance. 

Shipping directions were about as 


expected, with room for improve- 
ment. Stocks on hand continue to 
be reduced pending approaching 


warmer weather. 

Export flour sales to the Latin 
American countries and Europe were 
practically at a stand-still, with only, 
small amounts going to the former. 

Quotations May 28, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$6.254 6.40, first clear $5.10@5.45; 
spring short patent $6.75 76.95, stand- 
ard $6.60@6.85, first clear $6.35@ 
6.55, high gluten $7.20@7.45; soft 
wheat short patent $5.30@5.60, 
straight $4.95@5.20, first clear $5.25 
“5.60, high ratio cake $5.60@6.00; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry 
$6.50@6.60. Barge shipments from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week. Production held up well 
as compared with the previous week, 


June 1, 1954 


although the tendency appears to he 


somewhat on the down side. Some 
interior mills indicate that their 
orders are being completed faster 


than new bookings are being made, 
and prospects are for a gradual slack- 
ening in grind between now and the 
arrival of new crop wheat. There is 
sma!l but rather steady Hawaiian 
business, and the Army is a fairly 
consistent buyer. Domestic outlets 
have been taking deliveries steadily, 
but some of this business has been 
on a_ price-time-of-shipment _ basis. 
Family patent $8, bluestem $7.07, 
bakery $7.25, pastry $6.44. 


Portland: Mill grindings have been 
heavier the past few weeks with ad- 
vancing flour prices and better do- 
mestic buying. Wheat has been tight 
and advancing, which proved to be a 
stimulus to flour buyers. There is 
more of an inclination to buy into 
new crop on the part of the bakery 
trade. Export bookings continue in 
a moderate way. 

Quotations May 28: high gluten 
$7.87, all Montana $7.19, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.28, bluestem bakers 
$7.12, cake $7.44, pastry $6.54, pie 
$6.14, whole wheat 100% $6.84, gra- 
ham $6.38, cracked wheat $6.07. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Sales of Cana- 
dian flour on the U.K. market show 
no appreciable increase in volume, 
following a slightly higher price lev- 
el, particularly for forward delivery. 
The home millers, on the other hand, 
report an improved demand from 
bakers, particularly for national flour. 
Price levels, as far as home produc- 
tion is concerned, are unchanged. Re- 
ports indicate that the millers are 
stressing quality as their major sell- 
ing point. 

Canadian business in other markets 
continues at routine levels, although 
the amounts booked are not spec- 
tacular. The main cause for concern 
is the poor price basis upon which 
business has to be booked. 

The 


tone of the domestic mar- 
ket is steady. Quotations May 29: 


Top patent spring for use in Canada 
$11.60@11.80 bbl, bakers $9749.60 
bbl, all less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour, 
while still slightly above normal, is 
gradually falling away. Quotations 
May 29: Export $4 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is moving onto 
the market. Quotations May 29: $1.58 
@ 1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: The export market as 
far as Canadian exporters working 
out of this port are concerned con- 
tinued bare last week. Shortage of 
dollars across the Pacific, coupled 
with the uncertainty centering 
around the Indo-China situation, 
served to curtail flour buying to im- 
mediate requirements. 

Japan continued to be the main 
purchaser of wheat in this market, 
taking some five cargoes during the 
week for June-July loading. The 
grades ranged from better milling 
grades down to No. 6 wheat. 

Flour exporters were advised dur- 
ing the week that the Pacific West- 
bound Freight Conference had de- 
cided to extend the rate of $19 ton on 
flour going to Indonesia to Septem- 
ber. This special rate was scheduled 
to expire in June. However, in view 
of the intense Australian competition 
and shortage of dollars in that coun- 
try, Canadian shippers are not hope- 
ful of getting much business. 

Domestic flour trade remains 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
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Keep your 


fingers crossed... 


unless your bulk flour 
is BIN-CHECKED* 


before loading 


CAUTION: Once your order of bulk flour is in the car 

or truck, everybody better be sure it’s exactly the flour 
you specified. If not, your production can go badly haywire 
and it may be too late to do anything about it. Even if 
you catch it in time, it isn’t easy to set aside loose flour 

for gradual use. 


The way to be sure is to buy flour that’s ““BIN-CHECKED’’* 
-not load checked. 


Atkinson’s 50,000 cwt. storage not only provides a 

wonderful “‘cushion’”’ to help attain precisely accurate milling, 
but it gives the only opportunity for that absolutely vital 
check of flour quality just before loading in bulk. No flour 
gets into an Atkinson car or truck that isn’t exactly what 

the customer ordered—“IT’S BIN-CHECKED”’*. 












Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 
A flour famous the country over for unvarying uniformity, 


“Ls a flour you can count on with absolute certainty because 


*TRADE MARK “IT’S BIN-CHECKED”’*. Better be sure—specify Atkinson. 





ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Outstanding 1953 sales achieve- 
ments captured coveted “president's 
awards” for three salesmen for Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Harvey L. Slaugh- 
ter, vice president of the Glidden Co. 
and Durkee general manager, an- 
nounced. Winners of $500 senior 
awards were John T. Eveson, Jr., of 
Durkee's package division, Macon, 
Ga., and Vineent Restivo, refinery di- 
vision, Elmhurst, N.Y. A $300 rookie 
award went to A. J. Killian, Iron 
Street division, Chicago. 


Dewey FE. Walter, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reports the birth of a grandson, 
May 29, at Fort Riley, Kansas. The 
parents are Lt, and Mrs. Richard H, 
Lamb. The baby has been named 
Paul Everett Lamb. 


William A. Lohman, Jr., general 
sales manager, bakery flour, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Harry C. 
Lautensack, vice president at Buffalo, 
conducted a meeting of the New York 
general flour sales force at the Hotel 
Lexington, May 27. 


‘aul Dean Arnold, president, Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., received the annual 
award of merit made by the associate 
member division of the Research In- 
stitute of America for a contribution 


to executive skills May 19. William 
Byrnes of the Institute's executive 
staff presented Mr. Arnold with a 
bronze medallion and citation at a 
luncheon in Port Chester, N.Y. The 
idea was the appointment of a man- 
agement representative who is con 
stantly on the production floor of the 
bakery to handle employee problems 
This man's duties extend far beyond 
those of the usual personne] assist- 
ant, who answers employee questions 
about company policy, and assists em- 
ployees in filling medical and other 
forms. Archie Drago handles this as- 
signment for Arnold 


Frank R. Prina, president, the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., New York, left 
by plane for Havana, May 28, to join 
Mrs. Prina, who has been visiting her 
parents there. 


B. V. Hopper, executive sales di 
rector, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
spent May 26-29 in the New York 
market, his headquarters being with 
the S. R. Strisik Co., the mill's metro- 
politan representatives. 


Leo Frank of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
and Herbert H. Lang of Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, spent 
eral days last week in Atlantic City 


SC\V- 





hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 


tions: First patents $11.40 in jute 
98's and $11.50 in cottons; bakers’ 
patents, $10.55 in paper bags and 


$10.65 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked 
for export for the week ended May 
27 totaled almost 150,000 bbl., down 
75,000 bbl. from the week previous. 
There was no indication of the des- 
tinations, but only 47,000 bbl. were 
listed as IWA sales. Domestic trade is 
moderately good, and for the imme- 
diate future mills anticipate operat- 
ing close to capacity, but beyond that 
the operation picture is not clear and 
mill output could slip considerably 
unless new business develops shortly. 
Prices are holding firm. Quotations 
May 29: Top patent springs for de- 


livery between Fort William ard the 
British Columbia boundary $114 
11.70; second patents $10.50 11.20, 


second patents to bakers $9 6509.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices were off $1« 
1.50 in the week ending June 1, with 
demand rather limited but no par- 
ticular pressure of supplies. Red dog 
was a shade stronger. Quotations: 
Bran $420 44, standard midds. $50@ 
51, flour midds. $57, red dog $61. 


Kansas City: Bran reached a 1954 
low of $39.75 at Kansas City, before 
settling at the range of $40@ 40.50 on 
June 1. Demand was only fair. Mean- 
while, shorts were in fairly good de- 
mand and remained at a wide spread 
over bran, $57@57.50 sacked, Kansas 
City 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
moderate last week, with offerings 
about offsetting the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, May 28: 
Bran $41.50, shorts $58. Bran ad- 
vanced $1.50 ton, while shorts were 


about unchanged, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand last week 
slow for bran and good for shorts 
Bran was 50¢ ton lower while shorts 
remained unchanged. Supplies of bran 
were plentiful but shorts were scarcs 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
27: Bran $41441.50, gray 
$58 @ 58.50. 

Hutchinson: Both bran and shorts 
were higher last week. Bran was up 
$1 and shorts 50¢. Demand was from 
all classes of the trade, with mills 
able to dispose of all production 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
29: bran $41@41.50, $57.50 
@D&. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for bran last week, but of- 
ferings were light. Prices closed $1 
higher on bran and unchanged on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, May 
29: bran $43.50@ 44.50, mill run $51.75 
@ 52.75, shorts $6061; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes 


Ft. Worth: Bran bette: 
demand last week than shorts, and 
the spread between the two tended 
to narrow slightly in contrast with 
recent prevailing trend. Quotations 
May 28: bran $50@51, gray 
$6667, delivered Texas common 
points; a shade higher on bran and 
unchanged on shorts compared with 
a week previous, Offerings were am 
ple but fairly balanced current trade 
needs. 

Chicago: Millfeed trading was 
spotty during the week ending May 
31, with the Memorial Day holiday 
disrupting normal trading activity 
An unsettled market contributed to 
the tendency of prospective customers 
to hold to the sidelines. Quotations 
May 31: Bran $45@46, standard 
midds, $540 54.50, flour midds. $63@ 
63.50, red dog $64 @ 64.50 


Was 


shorts 


shorts 


was in 


shorts 


St. Louis: Offerings were quite 
light last week. However, demand 
was not absorbing bran in par- 


ticular. Shorts were fairly firm. Quo- 
May 28 gran $45.504 46 

orts $624 62.50, St. Louis switching 
limits 


tations 


Boston: Millfeeds were steadier in 


the local market last week, finally 
rresting the downturn in force for 
several weeks. The undertone, how- 


ever, remained on the unsettled side, 
with the general thinking more in 
terms of further dips rather than 
any price recovery. The favorable 
development of pasturage conditions 
appeared to be the chief factor in 
the local market conditions as most 
buyers were only operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis despite the gen- 
erally ample supply situation. Bran 
closed $1 lower while middlings held 
steady and unchanged. Quotations 
May 29: standard bran $55, mid- 
dlings $59. 

Buffalo: Sales to small country 
mixers again provided a prop against 
lagging demand from large mill: 
week, Standard middlings were 
taken in response to heavy 


last 
well 
demand 


for poultry feed. The New England 
area has bought heavily in the past 
week to fill its poultry needs. Bran 
moved irregularly within a small 
range and ended unchanged to 50? 
lower. Heavy feeds slipped $3 a ton 


Mill running time averaged five days 
Quotations May 28: Bran $46.5040 
17.25, standard midds $50.500 51.50, 
flour midds. $62065, red dog $61.50 
164 

Pittsburgh: There is wide variation 
in prices of mill feed from points at 
a distance and nearby, and supplies in 
all lines are plentiful. Sales were dull 
all week notwithstanding a price drop 
in some millfeeds. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $52.30 53.99, 
standard midds. $57.304 62.90, flour 
midds. $67.300 68.40, red dog $70.30 
a 71.90 

Philadelphia: A rather easy under- 
tone prevailed in the local market 
last week and some sections of the 
millfeed market part of the 
ground gained during the recent dis- 
play of strength. All this had no ef- 
fect on dealings, however, since buy- 
ers maintained a cautious attitude 
The May 29 list of quotations found 
bran unchanged from the previous 
week at $54, while standard midds 
dropped $1 to $58 and red dog’s simi- 
lar loss put it at $72 


lost 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady during the 
past week, with only slightly stronger 
Mixers and bought 
sparingly ahead of the long weekend 
ind the falling off in futures proved 


prices jobbers 


no incentive to other than nearby 
bookings, Quotations May 28: Bran 
890.754 51.50, shorts $67.50 68 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady and very quiet week 
I'he trade was buying supplies only 
as needed, and the market held at 
around $46 ton, delivered common 
transit points, with demand and sup- 
ply about in balance. The California 
market is not active enough to have 
iny effect on local prices, and there 
sufficient selling pressure to 
depress the market very much. Thus 
there is no particular feature to the 
market. Millfeed nominally $46, Pa- 
cific Northwest points 


last 


is not 


Portland: Quotations May 29 
run $44, middlings $49 ton 


mill 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is slow, 
with buyers showing little interest at 
prices which they think to be still too 
high despite the slide of recent weeks 
Quotations May 29: Bran $56@58, 
$57@59, midds. $60462, net 
terms, included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


shorts 
cash bags 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped an- 
other $1 during the past week, with 
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trade easing and supply exceeding de- 


mand. Mills are operating five days 
a week and are booked half-way 
through June. Quotations May 28: 


Red bran and millrun $45, midds. $50. 


To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$52, midds. $57. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $52.60, midds. 


$57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices con- 
tinued their softer trend last week 
with closing quotations down $1 to $3 
ton in the face of reported eastern 
seaboard buying and limited flour 
milling on the part of prairie and 
local 


mills. Offerings are reported 
considerably freer. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $47.50450.80, shorts 


$50.504 51.80, midds. $58.50. 

Winnipeg: Some increase in produc- 
tion coupled with the usual off season 
trade, influenced largely by improved 
pastures, has retarded interest in all 
types of millfeeds. Prices in western 
Canada recorded another decline. 
Some movement continues into east- 
ern Canada and British Columbia. 
Quotations May 29: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $420 47, shorts $424 47, midds. 
$45 50. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade continued to be 
limited to small, fill-in purchases 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
May 28, 100-lb. cottons: White rye 
$3.864 3.90, medium rye $3.66% 3.70 
dark rye $3.11@3.15. 

Chicago: Rye flour moved slowly 
in the central states during the week 
ending May 31, marking no change 
from several other preceding weeks. 
Traders expect no important amounts 
of flour to be sold until the new crop 
arrives, and that hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness will be the rule. Quotations May 
31: white patent rye $4.11@4.22, me- 
dium $3.914 4.02, dark $3.36 3.47. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc 
tions were fair. Quotations May 28: 
Pure white $4.53, medium $4.35, dark 
$3.78, rye meal $4.03. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales were light 
last week. Traders are holding back 
for lower prices despite the fact that 
rye is the cheapest grain on the mar- 
ket. Quotations May 28: White rye 
$4.534 4.75, medium rye $4.33 4.55, 
dark rye $3.784 4. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
quiet last week. The low prices that 
have been reported for several weeks 
were not in evidence, and there was 
no feature to interest or buying. Pure 
white patents $4.55 4.70 

Philadelphia: Buyers, already re- 
luctant to make commitments at ex- 
isting costs, were further restrained 
from activity last week by a slight 
upturn in price. This, together with 
the fact that it was a_ pre-holiday 
period, meant that dealings were on 
a quiet The May 29 quotation 
on rye white of $4.60404.70 was 5¢ 
above that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
extremely dull last week. Directions 
were fairly good, Only fill-ins- were 
bought, and these were of small vol- 
ume. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $4.34@4 
1.61, medium $4.1444.41, dark $3.69 
a4.11, blended $6.34@6.44, rye meal 
$3.75 @ 4.03 

Portland: Quotations May 29: pure 
dark rye $5.30, white patent $6.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The offtake is 
normal for the time of the year. Quo- 


basis 
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tations May 29: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.95, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: The usual light trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continue 
but prices remain steady. There was 
no suggestion of export business Quo- 
tations May 29: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
sacks $4 8575.05 in the throe prairie 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sack 
$5.700 5.85. All prices cash carlot 


provinces 


BREAD 1S THE STAFS Fe 
NEW STORAGE FACILITIES 
SANFORD, KANSAS— The San 

ford Cooperative Grain & Supp'y Co 

here will add new storage facilities 
to its elevator in Sanford. Work will 
start in July. Chalmers & Borton 

Construction Co., Hutchinson, has the 

contract for the new addition which 

will give the firm a total capacity ol 

350,000 bu. Wood Grove is secretary 

manager of the company 

BREAD S THE STAFF ’ re 
DOUBLES STORAGE SPACE 
BUCKLIN, KANSAS Additional 
bin space of 305,000 bu. is’ being 
built here by Bucklin Cooperative 

Exchange Elevator. Chalmers & Bor- 

ton of Hutchinson, Kansas, has the 

contract. The addition, which will 
about double Bucklin’s bin space, will 

be ready about Sept. 1. 

BREA S THE STAFF r re 
220,000 BU. ADDITION 
ARLINGTON, KANSAS Grain 
storage space here soon will be more 
than 46 times what it was five years 
ago. A 220,000 bu. addition to the 

Cooperative Exchange elevator here 

is expected to be finished by mid- 

June 


BREA S THE STAFF OF Fe 


Pacific Northwest 
May Have Grain 
Storage Surplus 


SPOKANE The Pacific Northwest 
may have a grain storage surplus 
this year, it appears 

While grain growers of the Great 
Plains look around for spots to store 
their grain the Pacific Northwest is 
looking at figures that indicate it may 
have 9 million bushels more storage 
space than needed 

All this has been brought about 
by record construction since last Sep- 
tember and the storage of CCC grain 
in mothball ships in the Columbia 
river and Puget sound 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn 
this 

The wheat available for export and 
carryover in the area on July 1 will 
be about 105,500,000 bu.; about 5,000,- 
000 bu. of wheat will probably move 
from southern Idaho to Pacific North- 
west ports, and there will probably 
be a carryover of about 4,000,000 bu 
of barley 

Exports of wheat for April, May 
and June are expected to reach 16,- 
900,000 bu. leaving a 98,000,000 bushel 
carryover of wheat and barley. That 
figure is 67,500,000 bu. larger than 
the carryover on July 1, 1953 

3ut individual grain companies 
will have available 29 million bushels 
of additional country and sub-termi- 
nal storage than last year. Terminal 
warehouses will have another 18 mil- 
lion bushels of new storage available, 
and the ship storage will account for 
30 million more bushels not used last 
yeal 

That means 


sums up the situation like 


77 million bushels of 
new storage will be available —9,500,- 
000 bushels more than the best guess 
on needs 
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Benson Discusses Support Proposals 


At St. Louis; Elam 


ST. LOUIS— How the proposed new 
price support program will correct 
four basic weaknesses of the present 
farm assistance system was outlined 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, June 1 at a_ special 
“Grain Industry Day” program of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

More than 1,000 local business 
leaders and visitors attended the 
luncheon which honored the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange and the St 
Louis grain industry, which last year 
did a $200 million business 

Following the luncheon, the guests 
were taken in special buses to visit 
the newest addition to the St. Louis 
grain storage facilities, the recently 
completed Elam Grain Co. elevator 
on the Wabash Railroad line. The 
new elevator has facilities for the 
public storage of bulk soft feed in- 
gredients, the first time such facili- 
ties have been available for public 
use, 

Defects in Program 

Secretary Benson cited four basic 
defects in the existing price support 
program: (a) It results in back- 
breaking surpluses that grow steadily 
worse; (b) it deceives farmers with 
a pledge of 90% supports that it does 
not fulfill; (ec) it leads away from a 
balanced agricultural economy, rath- 
er than toward it; (d) it taxes the 
American people for agricultural 
abundance and then denies them the 
benefits of abundance. 

The secretary said the existing 
program does not take account of 
radical changes in American diets. 
American consumers last year ate 
223 lb. more meat, dairy products, 
eggs, fish, fruits and vegetables per 
person than they did in 1909. At the 
same time they ate 222 lb. less of 
grain products, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes per person. The existing 
price supports emphasize wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts and rice as 
“basic” crops, though these crops do 
not bring farmers nearly as much 
cash income as cattle and calves, 
dairy products, hogs and _ poultry 
products. Present price supports en- 
courage farmers to raise wheat and 
corn as grain for storage, which 
Americans do not want rather than 
as feed for the production of meat, 
milk and eggs, which the American 
people do want and will buy, Mr. 
Benson declared. 

The proposed Benson program 
would help to correct the four basic 
defects in existing price supports by 
encouraging farmers to use grain as 
livestock feed, by more realistic sup- 
port levels through variable supports 
and modernized parity, by the $22% 
billion set-aside to give farmers a 
chance to correct unbalanced produc- 
tion patterns without carrying the 
burden of huge surpluses on their 
backs, and by the use of agricultural 
conservation funds and other meth- 
ods to promote balanced farming. 

The St. Louis grain industry ha: 
shown a substantial recent growth, 
it was brought out at the meeting 
Public grain storage facilities now 
are at an unprecedented high of 10 
million bushels, an increase of about 
70% over a few years ago. Public and 
private storage combined show a 40% 
increase. The exchange last year did 
a record volume in handling 107 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, havine a value 
of $207 million. 


Elam Elevator 
The Elam Grain Co. elevator, the 
newest in the market, has a capacity 


Elevator Opened 


of 2,500,000 bu. While this elevator 
Will perform all the functions of the 
usual public warehouse, the unu ual 
feature ¢bout it is that one third of 
the storage capacity will be built so 
that it can handle bulk unloading ard 

orage of soft feeds such as bran 
shorts, soybean meal, cottonseed 
meal, a'falfa meal, gluten feed, brew 
ers grains and other soft feed ingre- 
dients 

The need for an elevator this type 
is evident, said Edward S. Deibel, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the grain 
firm. “Most of these soft feeds are by- 
products of processing which goes on 
continuously regardless of the mar- 
Ket for these products,”’ he said 

The elevator has the conventional 
‘rain loading equipment, but in addi- 
tion has two pneumatic suction sys- 
tems tor handling the soft feeds 

Klam Grain Co. has been operat- 
ing in the St. Louis area since 1927. 
In addition to grain storage, opera- 
tions of the company consist of han- 
dlin storing and delivery of malt 
and corn grits for the brewing in- 
dustry in St. Louis. The firm also 
processes, handles and sells most of 
the by-products from St. Louis brew- 
eTies 


BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Louis Comeback 
In Grain Trade Cited 


ST. LOUIS St. Louis is making 
strides toward regaining its 19th cen- 
tury position as the nation’s number 
one grain market, Edward S. Deibel, 
president of Elam Grain Co., said 
this week 

Mr. Deibel pointed to an “unprece- 
dented” 10-million-bushel grain ele- 
vator building program being carried 
out by four major St. Louis area 
firms as evidence of the city’s re- 
surgence to its former prominence 
in the industry. He spoke at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Downtown Ki- 
wanis Club at Hotel De Soto 

The new storage facilities repre- 
sent an increase of 43% in total 
storage space in the greater St. Louis 
area, he said. “Last year, St. Louis 
ranked fifth nationally in cash grain 
receipts. It is the only market in the 
country that has shown a steady in- 
crease in grain handling in recent 
years 

“New local records were set in 
each of the last three years, with 
last year’s total reaching an all- 
time high of 107 million bushels 
Receipts handled by the Merchants’ 
Exchange in 1953 totaled $200 mil- 
lion 

Grain companies building new ele- 
vator facilities and their capacities, 
all scheduled for completion this 
summer, are: Cargill, Ine., 5,000,000 
bu.: Elam, 2,500,000 bu.: Continental 
Grain Co., 1,500,000 bu., and Norris 
Grain Co., 750,000 bu 

BHEAT S Twe GYAPF OF LiFe 

NEW 500,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

SCHUYLER, NEB. Wagner Mills, 
Inc., is building a new 500,000 bu 
vrain elevator here, according to John 
Wavner, president of the firm. The 
new addition will be completed by 
July 

GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA EXPANSION 

DORCHESTER, NEB. The Farm- 
ers Co-op Grain & Livestock Co. here 
is erected a new $135,000 concrete 
elevator in Dorchester. The new addi- 
tion will give the firm a total capac- 
ity of 250,000 bu 
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Norris F. Krueger 


JOINS OHIO GRAIN — Norris F. 
Krueger has joined the Ohio Grain 
Co., Milford Center, Ohio, effective 
June 1. Since last June Mr. Krueger 
has been a trader in the cash com- 
modity division of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago. 
Prior to that, he was in charge of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil meals sales 
for the Swift & Co. oil mill at Cairo, 
Hil, and in charge of soybean oll meal 
sales at the Fostoria, Ohio, plant for 
Swift, He was connected with that 
firm for four years. 





Ekco Sets Up, Staffs 
Two New Divisions 


CHICAGO —- The creation of two 
brand advertising and sales promo- 
tion divisions and appointment of 
their managers has been announced 
by Maurice B, Cossman, director of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Ekco Products Co. 

Alvo E. Albini, formerly export ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Studebaker Corp. in South 
Bend, Ind., has been named brand 
manager for the Ekco-Foil container 
division 

Oliver F. Matson will head brand 
advertising and sales promotion for 
the firm's bakery division and for 
the National Glaco Chemical Corp., 
a subsidiary of Ekco, He was for- 
merly advertising manager of Cum- 
mins-Chicago Corp., manufacturer of 
business machines and power tools. 

Both appointees will make their 
headquarters at the Ekeco Chicago 
home office, Mr. Cossman said 
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Jerry Chase Forms 
Feed Brokerage Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Jerry Chase has 
announced the formation of the Jerry 
Chase Co. in Kansas City to do a 
general brokerage business in feed 
ingredients, effective June 1, 

Mr. Chase has been manager of 
the protein and alfalfa department 
of the E. L. Selders Co., Kansas City 
for the past two years. Previously, 
he was manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Nellis Feed Co. and bhe- 
fore that assistant manager of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co. office*in Kan- 
sas City 

Mr. Chase will have his office at 
205 Graphic Arts Building, which is 
adjacent to the Board of Trade Build- 
ing in Kansas City. 
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Archer-Daniels 
Purchases Resin 


Division of U.S.I, 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
purchased the resin division of the 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 


The transaction was announced 
jointly by Thomas L. Daniels, ADM 
president, and John E. Bierwirth, 
president of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., of which U.S.L. is an oper- 
ating division, Involved in the sale 
are U.S.I. resin plants at Newark, 
N.J., and Pensacola, Fla., along with 
inventories, formulations and trade- 
marks owned by the resin division. 
The sale was for an undisclosed 
amount of cash, 

The purchase of the U.S.I. resin 
division is a natural and a timely 
move for ADM, according to Mr. Dan- 
iels. He pointed out that ADM pro- 
duces many of the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of the alkyd res- 
ins made at the Newark and Pensa- 
cola plants, These materials include 
linseed oil, soybean oil, fatty acids 
and glycerine. 

The addition of Newark and Pensa- 
cola gives ADM a total of six plants 
which can produce alkyd resins. The 
other four are located at Minneapolis; 
Edgewater, N.J.; Toronto, Canada, 
and Los Angeles. Mr. Daniels said 
that most of these plants will soon 
be set up to produce U.S.I. formula- 
tions and that this will result in 
improved service for present users. 

The Newark plant also houses the 
resin research laboratory. It is pres- 
ently manufacturing 150 basic prod- 
ucts including alkyd resins, rosin es- 
ters, modified rosin esters, pure phen- 
olic esters, maleic resins and poly- 
ester resins. The nine-building Pensa- 
cola plant manufactures soluble res- 
ins used in protective coatings and 
for other purposes, 

Linseed oil for Newark and Pensa- 
cola will be supplied by ADM plants 
at Minneapolis, Kenedy, Texas, and 
Buffalo. Soybean oil will be shipped 
from ADM's Decatur, IIL, plant and 
recently completed Mankato, Minn., 
mill. Glycerine will be shipped from 
the ADM Wyandotte, Mich., plant un- 
til the new higher fatty alcohol plant 
is completed at Ashtabula, Ohio, next 
December. Fatty acids will be sup- 
plied by ADM plants located at Min- 
neapolis, Edgewater and Wyandotte. 
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Nebraska Counties 
Eligible for Aid 


WASHINGTON — Three Nebraska 
counties have been added to the list 
of counties eligible for emergency 
wind erosion control assistance, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, has announced. The three coun- 
ties, recommended by the governor 
of Nebraska, are Hayes, Hitchcock 
and Dundy. 

Emergency wind erosion control as- 
sistance has previously been made 
available to counties in Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

The funds, made available through 
an emergency appropriation of $15 
million, are being used to augment 
work already being carried out under 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. They will be used to share 
with individual farmers and ranchers 
in the cost of carrying out emergency 
wind erosion control measures. 
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Frank V. E. 


Macdonald 


GMi Names Canadian 
As Purchasing Agent 


MINNEAPOLIS Appointment of 
Frank V. E. Macdonald as purchas 
ing agent for General Mills (Canada), 


Ltd., was announced last week by 


E. L. Schujahn, general manager of 
the company’s Canadian operations 
The appointment was effective on 
May 24. 


A native Canadian, Mr. Macdonald 
was formerly purchasing agent for 
Robinson Cotton Mills, Ltd., Toronto. 
He joined the Robinson company in 
1945 as assistant to the purchasing 
agent, and in 1948 assumed that posi- 
tion, also handling inbound traffic. 

Mr. Macdonald is a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural College in dairy 
science, and has completed post- 
graduate study in purchasing and 
business practices at the University 
of Toronto. He is well known as vice 
president of the Purchasing Agents 
Assn., serving as membership chair- 
man and commodity reports chair- 
man for the past two years. He is also 
a member of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Club in Toronto and a former 
member of the Balmy Beach Football 
Club, for which he played two years 
prior to his navy enlistment. 

Mr. Schujahn said Mr. Macdonald 
is the first member of the new or- 
ganization to join General Mills direct 
from the Canadian industrial scene. 
Previously announced personne]! all 
formerly General Mills employees in 
the U.S.—-are K. F. Rockstroh, pro- 
duction manager; Victor H. Nelson, 
comptroller; G. W. Ryan, sales man- 
ager; R. S. Spaeth, advertising man- 
ager; and Margaret Oliver, manage 
of Betty Crocker service. Last week 
Wesley P. Barr was named as an as- 
sistant sales manager of the firm’: 
Canadian operations. Mr. Barr was 
previously regional sales assistant in 
the east central grocery products re 
gion, with headquarters in Detroit 

General Mills is now building a new 
plant in the Rexdale industrial area 
near Toronto. 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 

CANTON, PA. Fire that com- 
pletely destroyed buildings of the 
Grange League Federation plant at 
Cedar Ledge near here caused a loss 
estimated by Kenneth Pierce, plant 
manager, at $150,000. Destroyed in 
the blaze was a five-story grain ele- 
vator. The 100-foot high wooden 
structure toppled over main line 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Des Moines Field 
Day Attracts 650 
Feed, Grain Men 


DES MOINES — The Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club once again dem- 
onstrated that when it comes to tee- 
ing off on a golf party, it has a very 
powerful drive. 

There were enough grain, feed and 
allied trades men on hand to congest 
a fair-sized fairway at the organiza- 
tion’s 14th annual field day May 24 
at the Des Moines Golf & Country 
Club. Six hundred and fifty were 
counted for dinner and the evening 
program, including the 166 who com- 
peted for golf prizes. 

Jack Swanson, Carroll Swanson 
Sales Co., Des Moines, president of 
the host feed club, shot a 75 to take 
low gross honors, and three golfers 
tied for the runner up spot with 78's 
They are Dick Guise, Delmar (Iowa) 
Feed & Grain Co.; George White, 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, and Bill 
Iverson, Clinton (Iowa) Foods, Inc. 

As a result of his win, Mr. Swan- 
son joins Mr. White as a closest-in 
competitor for permanent possession 
of the big traveling tournament 
trophy. The first golfer to win the 
tournament three times wins the 
trophy. Mr. Iverson has one notch 
on the trophy, also. 

Other golf prizes were awarded to 
M. F. Andershok, blind bogey; Mr. 
White, longest drive; G. L. Perkins, 
Arkell & Smiths, Minneapolis, closest 
to the pin on No. 10; Craig Surbaugh, 
largest number of putts (65); Emmet 
Amdahl, Golden Sun Products, 
Estherville, fewest putts; Jim Kent, 
the most sevens, and H. C. Shirer, 
the most eights. 

Following a stimulating floor show, 
more than 70 door prizes were 
awarded, including two television sets. 
Winners of the sets were R. H. Fen- 
ley, Northwestern Railway, Des 
Moines, and Gene Hildreth, Farmers 
Supply, Ankeny, Iowa. 

Marion Diercks, Foxbilt, Inc., gen- 
eral chairman of the field day, intro- 
duced the new officers of the club. 
They are Lester Bright, Sargent & 
Co., president, and Carl Ander, Swift 
& Co., secretary. 
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M. M. Benidt 
Named to GMI 


Export Position 


MINNEAPOLIS..C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Maurice 
M. Benidt as assistant manager of ex- 
port flour sales for the company’s 
flour division, effective June 1, 1954. 

Mr. Benidt has had many years of 
experience in government and agri- 
culture. He began his career in 1938 
with the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., heading the actuarial work of 
the agency. Five years later he was 
transferred to Washington, and since 
that time has been associated with 
various grain and flour export pro- 
grams. 

During 1945-46, Mr. Benidt served 
as secretary of the Combined Food 
Board and, since inception of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, has di- 
rected the wheat agreement staff of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He has also represented the U.S. at 
international meetings and at wheat 
treaty conferences. He is a graduate 
of North Dakota State College. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


May June 
on 







ar . 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 32 26 31% 
Allis-Chalmers Wy 41% 55% 
Pid. $3.25 110% 93% 110 
Am, Cyanamid 55%, 415%, 48 
A-D-M Co. 5 30 $5, 
Borden 62% 57% 61% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25! 





Pid. $5.50 
Corn Prod, Ref, Co. 
Pid. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. #41 A 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen, Foods Corp. 
Merck & Co. 
Natl, Bisenit Co. 
Pid. $7 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit 
of America .... 
Victor Ch. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co. 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 415% 5% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 136%, 1381, 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 95, 96% 
General Mills, Ine. 67 68 
General Mills, Inc., 3%,° Pfd. 132 138 
General Mills, Inc., 50 Pfd. 121% 123 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd.. . 108% 105% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. . 100 101 
Pillsbury M., Ine., $4 Pfd.... 101% 102% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 95% 96 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 100 161 


Std. Brands, Ine., $4.50 Pid. 87% PRY, 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 91%, oY, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 75% 76% 


United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 104% 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 oY, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102% 102% 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

May June 

25, R, 

1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% 2% 3 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 182% 166% 175% 179% 
Hathaway Bak., 


Inc.,, “A 10 5% 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 214% #18 19%, 19% 


Wagner Baking Co. i™% 5% 6% 5% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 





Gr. A&P Tea Co., 8 Pid. 140 1WwYy, 
Horn & Hardart Corp, of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 105% 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 136 138 
Omar, Ine. -. 16% 16%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants i% YY 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
14, 21, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3 2% «6295 62.95 
Can, Food Prod. 3% 2% $2.75 2.75 
(A) 7 6 6% 6% 
Cuatelli Food, A 14 13 14 14 
26 20 23 26 
Cons. Bakeries 81 6% i“ i% 
he deral Grain 21 19 2014 20% 
Pid. 28 26 28 28 
Gien, Bakeries 6% 5 5% 6% 
Lake of the Woods 32 28% 30% 30% 
Pfd. 140% 136% 140 140 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 7 ay, 
Pra. 98 89 6% 
MeCabe Grain, A 15% 12 15% 
Mid, Pac. Grain 26% 4% 2 21% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 30%, 22% 32%, 
Pd. ‘ : 155 150 150 150 
Toronto Elevs. 14%, «15 13% W4ih% 
United Grain, A int, 16 7 17 
Weston, George 11% 34% 39% 40 
Pid. 1%% 103 95% 101 101% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Can. Bread, Pfd., B 46 8 
Canadian Bakeries 10 12 


Can. Food Prod., Pfd. BS 60 
Inter-C'ty Bakeries 13% 20 
Int, Milling, Pfd. a6 90 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 115% 
Standard Brands 32% 32% 
_ “BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Litt 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stock f bonded grain in the U.S. as com 


piled by the ecretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade May 19, 1954 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Roston 131 

Buffalo 1,155 05 ‘4 269 
Afloat 123 145 tk7 

Chicago 516 

Lakes 135 80 255 215 

louluth 103 
Total 1,844 830 835 974 


Previous week 1,034 647 816 §32 
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AIB Gets Ready 
For Cake Course, 
June 21-July 2 


CHICAGO — Current developments 
in cake production processes are put- 
ting the wholesale baker at the cross- 
roads in the opinion of at least one of 
the lecturers who will address mem- 
bers of the 2-week cake course sched- 
uled to be given at the American In- 
stitute School of Baking, June 21- 
July 2 

Continuous mixing and quick freez- 
ing are factors that affect the whole- 
saler’s production program. The in- 
creasing use of prepared mixes in 
wholesale cake plants also is having a 
definite influence on this segment of 
the cake industry. These trends will 
be scrutinized in special sessions, the 
AIB faculty emphasizes. 

New on the program of the cake 
course is the consideration of packag- 
ing, a question of concern to bakers 
whose cakes have either a long or 
short shelf life. 

There will be two sessions devoted 
to the problems of icings and coat- 
ings—their formulae, eye appeal and 
eating qualities, their ease of han- 
dling, and of shipment or of carrying. 
Shortening, flavoring materials, and 
cake varieties will be among the sub- 
jects of lecture-demonstrations. As 
previously announced, service repre- 
sentatives from bakeries, allied indus- 
tries and industry publications will 
give lectures in addition to those 
which will be given by staff of the 
institute. 

Enrollments for the course still are 
open, additional information may be 
obtained from the registrar, Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario, Chicago 11, Ill 





Mill Designers 





(Continued from page 10) 


said a study of economics surround- 
ing the building of a mill must be 
considered before a decision can be 
reached on type and size of building. 
“We know a multiple-floor mill re- 
sults in the lowest investment, for 
you can take full advantage of grav- 
ity flow,” he said. 


Pneumatic Conveying 

Mr. Roth, discussing pneumatic 
conveying, said savings in building 
costs and labor costs were important 
factors in the increased use of the 
system. Not only has new mill con- 
struction made use of pneumatics, he 
said, but many existing mills have 
been remodeled and have gained 
space through eiimination of elevator 
legs and have found other advantages. 

Mr. Roth also stated that a combi- 
nation of horizontal and vertical con- 
veying characteristics of the Buhler 
ystem leaves the entire floor space 
below the roller mills free for other 
purposes 

Less maintenance is required in the 
pneumatic system because of dustless 
functioning, he said, and infestation 
is largely reduced because pneumatic 
conveyors leave no space for accumu- 
lation of stock. He went on to show 
solutions to mill remodeling problems. 

He summarized remarks on pneu- 
matic conveying of mill stocks by 
listing these advantages: the most 
efficient suction on roller mills; heat 
from grinding is absorbed largely by 
the air at the source of production; 
this cooler stock shows better sifting 
qualities and more effective separa- 
tion; the cooler stocks from the sifter 
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to the rolls have better grinding 
quality; repetition of the process 
means all machines are gaining Cca- 
pacity and decreasing maintenance 
costs; sifters especially do a better 
job and clogging up of silk and wire 
cloth is practically eliminated; fin- 
ished products are cooler and keep 
better; higher efficiency of cyclone 
separators in the pneumatic system; 
the infestation problem is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Mr. Roth also made a complete 
analysis of the Buhler pneumatic sys- 
tem, which he described as a “high 
pressure” system. 


Conditioning 

The major portion of Dr. Gehle’s 
address was devoted to a discussion 
of progress in conditioning wheat for 
milling. He pointed out that physical 
characteristics and quality of wheat 
available for milling in Europe differ 
greatly in hardness and other char- 
acteristics as compared with more 
uniform wheat available to mills in 
the U.S. and Canada. For that reason, 
he said, it has been necessary for 
European millers to pay more atten- 
tion to conditioning of wheat. Differ- 
ent types of conditioning apparatus 
and processes have been developed 
for different processes. 

The best known of European con- 
ditioners is the radiator type. He 
mentioned that it is important to 
treat the grain uniformly and to take 
it as uniformly as possible to the 
radiator used for heating. 

In connection with his discussion 
of tempering, Dr. Gehle said hard 
wheats available to millers in the 
U.S. and Canada did not need a full 
steam treatment. “For such types of 
wheat,” he said, “a steam treatment 
can be very harmful unless it is ap- 
plied in a very careful manner.” He 
said that if this wheat with gluten 
quality is uniform, it should not be 
tempered and mellowed with the ap- 
plication of heat. 

Dr. Gehle also described other 
equipment manufactured by his firm. 

Mr. Povey said milling engineers 
in both Europe and America could 
benefit by the experience of fellow 
engineers in other countries. He said 
the European system has of necessity 
been developed to such a degree that 
perhaps it may be considered most 
adaptable and elastic of all. There 
are features of the American system 
that could be employed with benefit 
by European millers, and there are 
features of the European system that 
could be embodied with benefit into 
the North American system. 

“Let me make it clear that I am 
not suggesting that a milling plant 
designed exclusively to European 
Standards would give better results 
in North America,” he said. “It would 
not. But I do suggest that the Euro- 
pean system and plant modified to 
suit your particular conditions and 
requirements would give better re- 
sults.” 

In discussing specific phases of mill- 
ing, he stressed the importance of 
roll corrugations to suit the task they 
are required to perform. He said he 
was not being critical when he sug- 
gested that North American millers 
could benefit greatly from European 
engineers’ experience in roll corruga- 
tions and their influence on milling. 

The second part of Mr. Povey’s ad- 
dress dealt with the Robinson “Pneu- 
flow” pneumatic conveying system. 

Mr. Sugden discussed factors to 
be considered in the building of a 
new mill, or reconstruction of an 
existing mill. He said millers will 
spend money on reconstruction of a 
new plant only if it can be proved 
that it is a paying proposition. Be- 





Judson Bemis 


VISITS INDIA—Judson Bemis, vice 
president and director of central op- 
erations for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
with heaquarters in Minneapolis, left 
June 1 for the West Coast on his 
way to India. In Seattle, he will join 
two staff members of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) 
and another business man, George F. 
Tyler, of Philadelphia, The party will 
fly to India by way of Tokyo. The 
men will evaluate the FOA program 
in India, as to whether it is accom- 
plishing its objectives—‘an internal 
audit of the agency in India,” Mr. 
Bemis called it. They will spend 30 
days completing the study, at the 
end of which time they will file a 
joint report with Harold Stassen, 
FOA administrator. 





cause of this, he said, the milling en- 
gineer has to prove his case by get- 
ting more extraction, a better milling 
gain, improved quality, reduction in 
running costs or improvement in 
some other factor influencing finan- 
cial results. 

Mr. Sugden said a main effect of 
increasing costs resulting after the 
last war has been to concentrate at- 
tention of mill designers on the need 
to reduce unproductive building costs. 
He said his company has aimed at 
reducing the space required for a 
given plant in any particular area, 
In other words, he said, “we should 
build a mill for your country with 
purposes suited to conditions here, 
but that plant would occupy consid- 
erably less space than its counterpart 
before the war.” 

The speaker discussed details con- 
nected with each of the different de- 
partments of a mill. 

Mr. Sugden said that a new mill 
need not necessarily be installed in a 
completely new building. If a suitable 
building is available, he said, eco- 
nomics of a new plant are much more 
easily justified. Moreover, equipment 
in good condition may be re-used in 
many new installations 

Mr. Sugden also described his com- 
pany’s “low pressure” pneumatic sys- 
tem of conveying mill stocks 

Commenting on the question of 
roller mill surfaces, European engi- 
neers said in general that the longer 
system was more profitable in Europe 
becaus: of the types of wheat used 
and the product which could be ob- 
tained. 

(An carlier story on the AOM con- 
ference appeared in the May 25 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. Further 
reviews of conference proceedings 
will appear in Milling Production.) 
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“Loss Leader” Bread 
Selling Condemned 
by Canadian Bakers 


TORONTO Canada's National 
Council of the Baking Industry has 
called upon the government to set up 
an organization for the purpose of 
controling loss leader selling of bread 
by chain stores. 

Leading the baking group were 
Walter D. Heagle, chairman, and Ar- 
thur May, managing director of the 
council. The bakers claimed that the 
sharp cutting of bread prices by chain 
stores had resulted in the elimination 
of a number of bakeries. In 1921, the 
statement pointed out, Canada had 
3,231 bakeries; in 1952 only 2,585 
establishments ‘remained, It was al- 
leged that chain stores in Ontario and 
Quebec were offering bread at 15¢ 
for a 24 oz. loaf whereas independent 
grocers and door to door bakeries 
were selling at 19¢. 

While agreeing that the chains 
could reduce prices because of more 
efficient operations, it was pointed out 
that the selling price of most of their 
goods was only 4.2% below those of 
independent stores, whereas bread 
was being sold at 21.1% less. This, 
it was suggested, was because bread 
was being used as a loss leader. 

The rate of mortality in the baking 
business will increase unless excessive 
price cutting is stemmed, the state- 
ment concluded, 

In a follow-up statement, Mr. 
Heagle told the officials that the pub- 
lic is being misled by chain store cut 
prices. Customers get the false im- 
pression that they are being robbed 
by the higher prices charged by bak- 
ers, not realizing that the chains were 
selling below cost to attract trade to 
other higher priced items. Mr. May 
added that he felt certain that if some 
governmental body brought together 
the various business groups involved 
and obtained all the facts of loss 
leader selling, discussions might lead 
to an end of the practice. 
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Pittsburgh Flour 
Group Will Honor 
Outstanding Baker 


PITTSBURGH J. F. MeConnell, 
General Mills, Inc., vice president of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club, presided 
at the evening dinner and business 
session held at the Chateau May 24, 
the president Fred W. Lang, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., being out-of-town 
on business. 

E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh flour brok- 
er, chairman of the flour club fall 
banquet announced plans for this so- 
cial event of the year and stated the 
club would honor the outstanding 
baker of the district at this event. 
Art E. Edwards, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, stated the Buyers Guide was 
being compiled for 1955. 

Ben Peoples, Chas. Koch Co., and 
Mr. Lang, the Pittsburgh delegates 
to the National Association of Flour 
Distributors convention held in New 
York City, will give a complete report 
of the convention at the next meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 

——"RREAD 18 THE GTAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA MILL BURNS 
BERTRAND, NEB Fire de- 


stroyed the mill and elevator here 
which was owned by B. C. Christo- 
pher & Co., Kansas City. The former 
flour mill was in the process of being 
remodeled, Don Minton is manager 
of the firm. The elevator had a 100,- 
000 bu. capacity. 
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Lower Wheat Prices in June 
Forecast by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Lowei 
wheat prices are expected during 
June, the department of economics at 


Kansas State College states in its 
current Kansas Agricultural Situa- 
tion report 

The approaching harvest season 


combined with record supplies of old 
crop wheat carried into the new crop 
year will exert a major depressing in- 
fluence on wheat prices, the econo- 
mists point out. This downward pres- 
sure is expected to be moderated 
somewhat by the expansion in storage 
facilities and the price support pro- 
gzram a 

Major downward adjustment in 
wheat prices usually begins by mid- 
May during years of large supply. 
This adjustment is expected to con- 
tinue through June inasmuch as the 
longer-time outlook for wheat prices 
is dominated by large supplies and 
shrinking markets. If May 1 crop 
prospects are realized, and a normal 
growing season prevails, the produc- 
tion of wheat in 1954 will total 930 
million bushels. 

A supply of 1,810 million bushels of 
wheat is in prospect for the 1954 
crop season beginning July 1. This 
quantity would meet U.S. domestic 
needs for 2% years at the 1953-54 
rate of disappearance. Shrinking 
world markets for wheat have con- 
tributed to the build up in record 
supplies in major exporting countries. 
The carryout will likely be increased 
at the end of the 1954 crop year 
(June 30, 1955) because it is expected 
that more wheat will be produced 
than will be used. 

Prices are expected to follow the 
veneral pattern that has prevailed 
since the price support program was 
begun in 1938, This pattern is for 
prices to decline immediately before 
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and during harvest and then shov 


strength by mid-December. This tim 
table could, of course, be upset by 
changes in crop prospect support 


programs or the international! situa 
tion, the report notes. 

The economists say that feed grain 
prices are expected to remain 
during June, with prices of 
barley being influenced to a 
erable extent by the 
1954 crops. The price support and 
surp us disposal programs of the gov 
ernment will be a major 
corn prices during June 


steady 
oats and 
cons d 


prospects for 


influence on 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF ‘ L 


Heavy Dry Milk 
Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON Through May 
the Commodity Stabilization Servic 
has received orders for 393,625 973 
pounds of its dried milk 
stocks against certificates of u 
guarantee in formula feed by manu 
facturers and brokers acting for sma!! 
feed mixers. This total takes into 
account cancellation of approximate! 
4 million pounds which represent 
duplication of orders by feed manu 
facturers and failure of applicants to 
comply with all provisions of the CS 
sales announcement 

Meanwhile, CSS announced the 
“second half” of its dried milk dis- 
posal deal—-a price support program 
for dried whey, condensed whey and 
dry buttermilk. 

CSS officials report that of the to 
tal quantity of confirmed sales not 
ed above nearly 300 million pound 
are now moving or have moved to the 
buyers. 

On the basis of current soybean 
meal prices and the demand outlook 
for proteins, CSS officials now fore 
see a total sales volume of the dried 
milk storage stocks of not less than 
500 million pounds, and they are pri 
vately optimistic that the entire 600 
million pounds of storave 


storatg 


stocks can 


be unloaded before the halt of the 
sales program by Aug. 31, 1954 
The loan program announced this 


week is designed to protect the man 
ufactured milk companies against 
financial loss if the dried milk pro 
gram displaces normal marketing olf 
milk products. 





BREAD iG THE GTAFF OF Lire 


HEADS CALIFORNIA ELEVATOR 

SACRAMENTO Jack 
Moscow, Idaho, has been named man 
ager of the new Newell Grain Grow 
ers Assn. elevator near Tulelake, Cal 
He has been manager and 
of the Latah County Grain Grow, 
Elevator & Assn. at Moscow. He h 
spent seven years in the grain bus 
ness and is a member of the Idaho 
Cooperative Council. Pouring of c 
ment for the Newell operation is now 
under way. 
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Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Markham, 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








June 1, 1954 
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Advertisements in 


this department 
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are 15¢ per word; minimum 


charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 
v v 
Porn SALE—UNIVERSAL WRAPPER-END For SALI STANDARD GRADE IMITA- 
eler ised 90 da , t ngeove tis Lsui te teh Powder, Good condition 
elling. Reg ist it Vrit ( Hatsen amaeat ry Ine 
Mitr ipoli l Minn Little } 


Mount Fulash l 


DANISH BAKERY - 


BEST IN DULUTH 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
-All in Good Conditton— 


©. L. RANDALL 


tox 403 Sterling, Kansas 





FOR SALE: 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


Double Bottom Hopper Sackers 
i Arctifier —J. Mitchell Co st 
Larniis 

Wallace-Tiernan Fe ders 


i—% bu. and one 2 bu. Richardson 
Automatic Scales. 

I 0 HL. Ajax Hammer Mill 

i—0 HP. Motor 

I~-125 HP, Open Type Motor 


Veestinghouse 
—Barnard & Lens Sifter 
6—Nose Roller Mills 
i—Bryant Corn Cutter—tI ton cap 
Aliso other equipment 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO,, UNE 
NAPPANER, EINDEANA 








MACHINERY WANTED 











v seen 

\ANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
cules, bag closing machine and other 
ad mill feed and elevator equipment 

i Wagan, KBox 674, Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 
es v 


PROMINENT BROKERAGE 








HOS! Kl 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 


PASTRY BAKERY, NO BREAD BARKED 

















MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Machipery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


feed 























y \ 
I 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 


ers for all 
your 


types of bakeries Mail use 
listings or inquiries Murray Bloom, 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Lake Grain Shipments 


Expected to Taper Off 

BUFFALO 3uffalo’s busy lake 
rrain trade is scheduled to taper off 
soon, and some doubt exists as to 
whether all the freighters which have 
operating in the trade will be 
kept in commission 

The last five weeks have been ex- 
ceptionally busy from a standpoint of 


been 


commercial elevator operations. More 
than 20 million bushels have been 
consigned here in that brief period 
The rush has been so great that as 
many as two dozen boats were en 
route here at one time. Some, on 
reaching port, were forced to lay 


over a day or two before reaching an 


elevator to unload 








BREAL S THE STAFF fF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BURNS 
BARNARD, KANSAS Fire de- 
stroyed the 8500 bushel Barnard 
Grain Co elevator here May 28. The 
owner is Willard Hart 
Raim 
pa 
sional fields have 50 to 100% infec- 
tion, it was reported. Laboratory 
tests made on the field collections 
indicate that the mosaic present is 


the type commonly known as “west- 
ern streak wheat mosaic.” This is the 
first year that western streak mosaic 


has been known to be extensive in 
eastern Nebraska. The type most 
prevalent in the East has been soil- 
borne mosaic in past years 
Continued cold, wet weather fur- 
ther interrupted spring seeding in 
western Canada. Seeding progress 


varies considerably 
to 90% completed in Alberta and 25 
to 95% completed in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Most progress has 
been made in the southern sections 
of the three prairie provinces with 
the most severe delays in the north- 
ern part of Manitoba and northeast 
Saskatchewan 

Early sown wheat is showing above 
the ground and a heavy root system 
has developed. Wild oat growth is 
particularly bad in most and 
in some early sown coarse grains 
will necessitate cultivating and re- 
seeding 


ranging from 50 


areas 
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Ei milled ~ ith “good” Hour! 
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Ceres " 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





a 





BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D.27 





‘T yere are plenty of hazards in the bak- 
ing business, but no baker has to risk er- 
ratic flour performance. By choosing I-H 
flours you get the kind of uniformity that 
gives your loaf the same consistent quality, 
day after day. These famous flours are 
bakery-tested and bakery proved. 
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~ 4 BIG VALYE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











re 4 - 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
THE largest and most modern flour mill Diamond D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Pie any omuey S our — nt ate yor — Sh id Fl ° Mill I d 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, eridan ouring I S, ncorporate 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEatTr_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 beaver Street, New Youre Ciry 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 













This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: 12U: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour es bday om Capone LA GRANGE MILLS 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS FLOUR S RED WING, MINNESOTA 


SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 8&0) years 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 

















the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


LIER & SPIES 
; a MILLING company | 











WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


) 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Another big asset for the buyer of POLAR 
BEAR flour is the degree of personal atten- 
tion his orders get from this milling firm. Our 
customers are necessarily limited in number 
and we give each one the kind of gilt-edge 
service that is hard to find these days. 








Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


—e 
—-—" 














NEW ERR MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS = 
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RELY ON THE 


* From windjammer to atom age .. . the 
Chase Bag Company has experienced 
countless revolutions in technocracy 
during 107 years. And the Company has 
gained a wealth of experience and 





know-how from every single change. wo a gl 
Today, the Chase Company 
stands alone as the expert 





in the packaging industry. 











Chase Bag experience costs you nothing, yet it’s maximum product protection and package appeal. 


apparent in the recommendations of every “C’’- Man. You cannot put your packaging problems in more 


It’s apparent in every Chase Bag product, too... capable hands. You cannot put your product in 
the 107 years’ insistence on quality—a striving for better bags. Contact your ‘‘C’’- Man today! 


Low Cost Protection 


OU0/U | For Your Flour and Feed 
Th, . " The modern low cost way to protect your 
Qu COM flour and feed is to package them in 
Chase MULTIWALL Bags. It’s the eco- 
Of you) how (A ; nomical package with all these features: 
¢ Fine appearance * More sales appeal 
; e Clean, colorful e Easy to stack and 
behind) ; printing store 
¢ Dependable product ¢ Wide selection of 
CHOU tN = protection sizes, types 
Available from 2 Mg : feat Rata 
M U LT | WA L L Sewn open mouth, Pas valve, Pasted 
: open mouth. 
é For Samples and Current Prices, Write 
3) A G Department 35-F 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . » The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


= tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are yoeU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


edie vee recrena sun” | Obe orthwestern Miller 


and Agricultural Chemicals 





THe NortHwestern Minter * Frrosrurrs 2501 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 5. Minn 
Tue AMERICAN Baker * Mintinc Propucron : , : 
Cropurr 








BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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\ \ E are on the threshold of a new harvest. 


The golden grain of a new wheat crop is beginning to flow. And 
this milling company is in an ideal position to pick and choose 
the topnotch wheats for bakery flours. With five million bushels 
of elevator space, the quality of AMERICAN FLOURS is 
backed with storage room enough for a full year’s milling needs. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
iii erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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GRAIN SERVICE ® 
where 











: * 
% by 
, ee 
. iy 
OFFICES : 
[New York Loulsville 
_ Chicago 
St. Louls Enid 
Kanses City Galveston 
Omehe 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffelo P. 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Nortotk Vencouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
Chicego Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kenses City Louisville 
Omshe . emphis 
Minneapoll: 
| Befelo”  — Feeeon” i 
| Toledo Ft. Worth be 
x , Columbus Portlend 
; é 





MILLING WHEATS 
rROMm 3 
| EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers pei Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





CARGILL “ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














SUPERIOR 

Abies §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
= Ne Atlante Minneapolis 

MILLING New Orleans New York City 
ySTRY Sovannah 

Indu: ye " 
; los Angeles San Fronciseo 


1870 Konsves City, Kens. Phoenix 
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Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Cloud Milling Co 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Sevens, .2:. Thin BE Ges cccccosaca 2 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Guaith, J. Allem, B@ Gen UG.cccccccecece 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp..............-- 
Standard Brands, Inc. .. ....... ee 36 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co...........654.- 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ........e.eee+% 
Stock, F. W., & Gems, IMEC... ccccevccce 
en Mt ie Ecard 6 600 k'o.04.068% 
Stratton Grain Co, ..... cee cevseccenes 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......6.see6- 
Teves Th. Tig, Giiccccvccccsesesvcvases 
SUIIVER, TH. TD. BS Gersccccvssces 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd....... bake 
ZTORRORE GB West Geicccocccvceccecececses 
The Northwestern Miller ....... coe 44, 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc..... i 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....ceceessesees 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ......... TTir 
ZUl Beate BRIM GO. cc cccvcecvccseces 


Uhimann Grain Co. coeceeseeseoeneee 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. coesesebocses 
Union Steel Products Co..........6+66+. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban. George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Len Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........6.++++:. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel. N. V........ 
WE, FB. Gig B Giicccccccncvcevseovvssses 
Voigt Milling@® Oe. .ccccccccccccccsccces 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .........eeceeees 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .......+46.- 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. .........Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd...... 660000620 eee 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co....... eoecececee 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co... ...cceeeeeecees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...... eeceeee 
Wichita Flour Milla Co.......6--eeeees 
Williams Bros. Co. 2... cece cceseceeees 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.........++ 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd........ccscccccecs 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V....ceeeeeeees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc............+0++. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
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gram of services to its advertisers, including QOhe Northwestern Miller 





bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 








: 118 South Sixth Street 
vantage of this service program? MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





certain 


as your 


water supply 











it's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes, 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratorics are available to work with you and your con 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems-—-and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 


NOVAGEQL *FtOvurR SERVICE OT VtSten 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES #§N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A GREAT WAR STARTED 
100 YEARS AGO 


. . and it isn’t finished yet. It’s a war against the insect 
enemies that eat away $4 billion of our national wealth every 
year. The nation’s entomologists are fighting this wer for 
you. Here’s what they've accomplished so far. 


Today there are more than 4,500 professional entomologists in the 
United States. They started their crusade 100 years ago this June, 
and their accomplishments are quite remarkable: 


e They save hundreds of millions of dollars in grains, meat, 


eggs. milk and other food products every year. 


e They have helped wipe out such diseases as typhoid, 


cholera and malaria. 


e They have greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, 


household goods, lumber, trees and plants. 


Much remains to be done, however. Insects still take more produc- 
tion from our soils than man and kill more trees than are destroyed 


by forest fires every year. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations 
and individuals in recognizing the accomplishments of the nation’s 
entomologists, and in congratulating them on their 100th year of 


opera tion. 





